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770 From the Cape 


FROM THE CAPE TO CAIRO. 


From Capetown’s mountain minster, 
from Durban’s lake of sleep, 

The steeds of steel are hasting, their 
inland tryst to keep, 


From Inyak and Algoa, from rock- 
barr’d Buffalo,— 
Yor wheresoe’er the white men fare 


those steeds of steel must go. 


Their manes are thick with vapor, their 
breath with steam and fire, 
Their feet are shod with iron—swift 
feet that never tire— 

With harness as of war-horse in met- 
all’d mail they shine, 

Yet may not cease on tasks of peace to 
tread their measured line. 


Across the tawny desert that slender 
thread is flung, 

O’er arch’d and column’d granite the 
bridge of bronze is hung, 

Keneath the Rainbow Forest 
washed with torrent spray. 

And thro’ the sand, one burning band, 
sparkles the living way. 


‘tis 


Scarce from the beaten pathway hath 


the lean lion fled; 

Still the baboon stands barking on 
ridges overhead; 

The savage, in dark gorges where 


gaunt hyenas lurk, 
With the set face of stoic race watches 
the wizard work. 


All by the wild Hex River is hewn the 
upward track, 

Where midnight from black 

takes on a deeper black; 

the Karroo’s wide reaches is 

stretched the ringing rail; 

And the wan day dawns faint and gray 
o’er grass-veld parched and pale. 


basalt 


On 


Climb, climb, ye highland horses, the 
tryst is further yet! 

The seal of boundless purpose upon 
your course is set: 

With gold of greater Ophirs than Tyre 
or Sheba knew, 

Ye bear the spoil of wine and oil, till 
one great dream come true. 


Then, when the ways lie open, and 
North and South are one, 





to Cairo, Etc. 


that 


Choose of your swiftest racers 
new-built path to run; 
Like plume above his forehead let the 

high torch be lit, 
A sign to show what pilgrims go where 
the dark races sit. 


silent Tanganyika the thunder- 
wheel shall beat, 
By all the lend-bound waters shall 
press these flaming feet, 
pierce the central forests 
many an endless mile, 
Burst with their freight thro’ Egypt's 


gate and race beside the Nile. 


By 


Shall for 


The old gods lie in slumber, with lotus 
on their lids; 

They couch beneath the shadow of pur- 
ple pyramids. 

The young god leaps among them, the 
god of wheels and links, 

Who lives by speed and may not heed 
the riddle of the Sphinx. 


The oldest of the cities shall see earth's 
newest things; 

The oldest of the rivers shall feel their 
rushing wings. 

O messengers of magic, not vainly are 
ye spent! 

The word ye give makes nations live, 
and binds a continent. 

Lance Fallaw. 
Macmillan's Magazine. 


A DEDICATION. 


Little the world will heed 
These wild-flowers of my brain, 
This wreath of waif and weed, 
My songs of sun and rain. 


The loud world little recks 
Even of song divine; 

She will not long perplex 
Her heart with notes of mine. 


But you my songs approve 
For my sake and for song's, 

The praise of perfect love, 
And fervid hate of wrongs: 


But most of all, I deem, 
Because therein you trace, 
Broken, as in a stream, 
Some image of my face. 
Newman Howerd. 
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A NEW 
The counterpart of Endor is not 
very difficult to find. Incantations, 
though of the mild modern sort, 
now us common in the West as they 
were in the East in the days of King 
Saul; a singular fact arising from that 
greater knowledge which proves to be 
more dangerous than the little knowl- 
edge of antiquity and the Middle Ages. 
The marvels of X-rays and of wireless 
telegraphy answerable for much 
of this paradoxical reaction; it seems to 
be taken for granted that these mate- 
rial wonders justify the wildest super- 
natural theories. Telepathy, 
pounded by public and private profes- 
sors, may be all so much rubbish (some 
of us think it is) but to many minds it 
is the natural sequence of Marconi’s 
discovery; and so with all the rest. If 
we can see a penny through a purse, 


are 


are 


as eX- 


why should we not be able to see the 
departed come through the door? The 
reasoning is ridiculously faulty, but the 
inference is neverthless widely enter- 
tained by those who know no logie and 
could not use it if they did. 

In the old times peoples knew less but 
were far more certain of the little they 
did know. We now drift rudderless on 
an ocean of knowledge, asking hope- 
lessly what is the meaning of it all, 
whence do we come and where do we 
go? But from king to peasant not a 
man asked such questions in the Mid- 
dle Ages. They knew better. They 
were absolutely certain of three things 
of which we seem to know next to 
nothing now. There was this present 
life to begin with, not a maze of rid- 
dies and puzzles as it is to us, but an 
easily understood existence of hard 
blows, hard eating, and hard drinking. 
within the fifty miles or so which 
represented the world to them. Then 
followed the life to come in heaven or 
hell. It never occurred to them to ar- 
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ENDOR. 


that last 
they would as soon have dreamt of 
doubting the iron they stood up 
The Devil’s pitchfork was as absolute 
an entity to them as their own agricul- 
tural implements. When they saw the 
urch-enemy himself, as they frequently 


gue unpleasantness away; 


in. 


did, they ustonished, for 
why should not him? He 
frightened that all. He 
frightened them once to good purpose 
when all 


precedents he went to church, a risk 


were never 


they see 
them, wis 


indeed, against rules and 
knowledge, he 
On Sunday, Oc- 


tober 21st, 1638, he entered the parish 


which, to our never 


ran before or since. 


church of Widdecombe in Devon and 
dragged therefrom a boy who was 
asleep, disappearing in «a sudden and 


violent thunderstorm. Of his identity 
there could be no doubt, for, asking his 
way at a roadside inn, he drank a glass 
of spluttered 
down his throat, 


and 
Of all the discrepan- 


ale which hissed 
cies of this well-attested case the good 
folk of the seventeenth century took 
no heed; the only point in dispute was 
this: he evidently did not know his way 
to Widdecombe, and it could not there- 
fore be his home, as was too often and 
too recklessly asserted by the enemies 
of Devon,—their neighbors of Cornwall, 
to wit. 

As a properly complicated theological 
argument this held the 
tield for a long time, on stormy nights 
and on desolate moors where even the 
Devil is better than nothing in the way 
of visitors from the outer world; but 
before laughing too at such 
quaint survivals of ancient faith, we 
should first of all try determine 
whether belief in the Devil can be 
rightly described as superstition. As a 
fundamental part of Christianity, the 
spirit of evil and its manifestations can 
never be ranked with pixies, fairies, 


contradiction 


much 


to 
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hobgoblins, and the minor demons that 
lurk under ladders, between crossed 
knives, and in the salt that is spilt. 
There is all the difference in the world 
between an orthodox belief for which 
our ancestors would have gone to the 
stake, and local traditions for which 
old women were pricked with pins or 
ducked in the pond. 

It is true that in the gospel accord- 
ing to Sir Oliver Lodge the Devil is 
completely ignored, but in the older 
gospels the doctrine of his material 
existence and appearance is explicitly 
taught, and though it is not probable 
that he would appear to-day, say in a 
newspaper office in Fleet Street, to 
fly away with some too wide-awake 
editor, we cannot disprove the possibil- 
ity of such an event from a religious 
point of view. If doubt is born within 
us, it is not because we are inclined to 
disbelief; it is because certain editors 
are still in their editorial chairs. 

We have to confess, however, that 
Sir Oliver is not the only man for 
whom the arch-fiend has no more ter- 
rors. In this London of ours with its 
six millions of people, fairly repre- 
sentative of civilized mankind, there 
ure dozens and dozens of haunted 
houses still; but is there one of the 
six millions, man, woman, or child, who 
ever by any chance hits upon the pos- 
sibility of the Devil haunting the 
house? In the country there is a vast 
number of ancient abbeys and granges 
haunted by white ladies, crooked 
ghosts, shadowy hounds, or what not; 
but even in the country the Devil is as 
dead as Pan, and we are not a whit the 
better for it. Indeed it is a real loss. 
There was something virile and vigor- 
ous in the superstitions of the Middle 
Ages, widely differing from the mawk- 
ish pseudo-scientific faith of those who 
now sit round tables, attend séances, 


look sheepishly at one another and 
whisper that “there must be something 
They were stronger men who 


in it.” 





A New Endor. 


saw the Devil; Luther threw his ink- 
pot at him, for one. 

The ordinary or common ghost stood, 
and stands, on another footing alto- 
gether. For one thing his intentions 
are not necessarily unfriendly; if he 
frightens us it is not his fault, for there 
cannot be a more harmless thing on 
earth. All about Redruth, when the 
country people see a ghost they say 
“Numpy Dumny” and it goes away. 
“It is not at all necessary,” says a hu- 
morous native of the delectable duchy, 
“to know what is meant by those words 
of dread; the ghost knows, which is 
quite enough.” If our fathers had not 
been so wofully ignorant of ponderables 
and imponderables, of electrons and 
dynamics, they would have known 
how pitifully helpless even the most 
vindictive ghost must be when he 
comes to try what he can do. Of this 
we are now so certain that we go to 
the other extreme and encourage them 
as much as we can. Curiously enough, 
if a census were possible, it might be 
found that we are quite as unanimous 
in believing in ghosts as our forefa- 
thers were in the sixteenth or seven- 
teenth century, with a notable differ- 
ence, however. The ghost of yesterday 
is not the ghost of to-day. Our prede- 
cessors fainted or ran away when they 
saw one; if a necessitous necromancer 
tried to raise one, for a paltry fee 
which no respectable conjurer would 
now look at, they promptly burned him 
or put him on the rack. Now we are 
most anxious to see them; we coax 
them in all sorts of ways to come and 
be investigated, to show what they are 
made of, or what they can do. A duly 
authenticated spirit holding the Psy- 
chological Society’s certificate, a reason- 
able, reliable spirit in short, willing to 
appear before the most inquisitive com- 
mittee, would, commercially speaking. 
be worth its weight,—in gold we were 
about to say, but that would not be 
much. He or she, for we do not know 
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if they retain their sex, would have an 
advance agent, and make the tour of 
the world. 

A necromancer, or call him a spirit- 
ualist or a thought-reader, for they are 
all one, is now a prosperous gentleman, 
not so picturesque as his predecessors 
in office but a good deal smarter, a 
Merlin in evening dress, with a motor- 
ear waiting for him at the door, 
and a bag of tricks in place of the 
stuffed crocodile. Knowing a lit- 
tle, a very little more of the mysteries 
of nature, with that blessed letter X 
and its rays before our eyes, we hardly 
dare laugh at him; we even think, pri- 
vately, that we might do worse than 
choese this once risky calling for our 
boys, as a recognized, well-paid pro- 
fession, already with a literature and 
a review of its own, and therefore 
highly respectable. But in the essen- 
tial, do we get any forwarder? We 
welcome any new calling, profession, 
or industry in this overcrowded world, 
but is this new one of much use? Do 
the spirits raised by it tell us even as 
much as the Sybils of old or as the 
spirit of Endor? Not half so much. 
Mankind is aching with expectancy, 
waiting tremblingly as before the cur- 
tain of the holiest; we cover the oc- 
cult fraternity with gold, and what do 
we hear? Not a sound, not a whisper! 
The result is so ludicrously inadequate 
that we must venture to suppose that 
we are on the wrong track. Do we 
not, with every new discovery in sci- 
ence or psychology, get deeper in the 
bog? Are we not, with all respect, fol- 
lowing a will-o’-the-wisp? The process 
is such a curiously negative one. One 
after another we shed our supersti- 
tions, as 2 snake sheds its skin, and, 
also like it, growing new ones contin- 
ually. What is there to choose be- 
tween the familiar spirit raised at En- 
dor and the far too familiar ones that 
speak inanities in the tongue of the 
medium, except a gradual lowering of 
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spiritual dignity and standing? Saul 
did not actually see Samuel,—there 


was this hitch then as there is now— 
but the powerful Eastern Chief, prone 
on the ground in an agony of supersti- 
tious fear, was a sad and solemn fig- 
ure, free from any vestige of ridicule; 
he at least heard no tambourine, though 
the instrument is of untold antiquity, 
and was well known in his days. In 
our familiarity with the spirit world, 
we have lost all sense of the dread 
sublimity of the unknown, and have 
fallen to a depth of vulgarity only 
equalled in the practices of a negro Obi 
man. 

If to the editors and readers of The 
Occult Review and kindred publications, 
(we are offered to-day, incredible as it 
may seem, The Black Pullet, or the Se- 
oret of the Ancient Sage of the Pyramids, 
with the Variations of the Black Screech- 
owl and The Magic Ritual of the Sane- 
tum Regnum, interpreted by the Tarot 
Trumps.) if to the thousands of weak 
minded people whose lives and actions 
are ruled by the spectral voices of dead 
and gone husbands and wives, as we 
learn but too frequently from the pa- 
pers, we add fashionable thought-read- 
ers, neo-Buddhists, astrologers, and al- 
manac-makers, the crystal-gazers, the 
palnists of Bond Street, the vulgar for- 
tune-tellers of Soho, the dreamers of 
dreams, we reach a total of black, con- 
crete superstition which for the twen- 
tieth century must certainly be called 
astounding. Who will ever sweep out 
this stable? Royal Commissions or 
police regulations may deal with bet- 
ting or drink, but this evil was already 
difficult to control in Saul’s time, and 
it is within the bounds of reasonable 
probability that we may become more 
and more credulous as civilization ad- 
vances. Cheats will always be on the 
look-out for new discoveries to turn 
into some form of esoteric swindle; 
there would have been no Balsamo, no 
Necklace Affair, had Galvani and Volta 
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not discovered galvanism; without the 
hypnotism of the doctors should 
have had no thought-readers, and many 
shillings would not have changed 
The ground is well prepared by 
the explaining away of all old faiths 
and beliefs, for believe in something 
we must, nature abhorring a 
even in an empty head. 

It must in fairness be added that all 
men have not always considered it as 
fascination all its 
a certain extent harm- 


we 


hands. 


vacuum, 


an evil. It has a 
own and is to 
decidedly 
community which yaunts itself highly 
civilized. 
bridge, and a drastic definition in mod- 
ern language of what rogues and vag- 
abonds meant in old days is hardly 
to be expected. The evil has in turn 
been countenanced and frowned upon 
in high places. Saul began by rooting 
it out and ended by personally making 
use of it. In the year 1690 Queen Mary 
went in disguise to consult a celebrated 
female soothsayer called Mrs. Wise. 
The woman recognized the Queen and 
for fear of making mistakes would not 
open her mouth; when Duteh William 


less, if discreditable to a 


It is to-day as fashionable as 


heard of it, he opened his, and gave his 
wife a public scolding which historians 
took very meekly. Supersti- 
tion might perhaps have been excused 
in a Stuart, 2 doomed race which car- 
ried their fate written on their fea- 
tures; but equally of course it could 


say she 


find no toleration in ai Calvinistic 


prince hailing from a country which 
has always been the least superstitious 
in Europe. 


the whole British House of Commons 


But some years before this 


showed a surprising leaning towards 
popular error when they summoned the 
astrologer Lilly to appear before them, 
not as a culprit but as a valued ad- 
viser. As he himself said, “It was 
Mr. Lilly here and Mr. Lilly there”; 
they treated him the greatest 
courtesy, anxious to know, through him 
and the stars, who it was that set fire 


with 
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to the City. 


He frankly told the mem- 
bers that he could find no reason to 
doubt the truth of what the stars de- 
clared, namely, that it was an accident, 


and nothing more. The House warmly 
thanked the astrologer, and proceeded 
to more sensible business. 

Yet there was some excuse for this. 
Of all modes of divination astrology is 
really the most respectable, and it still 
has wiherents to-day among well-in- 
formed people. Sorcerers, magicians, 
and wizards were cheats, but astrolo- 
This science is now 
to be which unfortu- 
nately often happens to science at one 
period or another, the wisdom of to-day 
being frequently the foolishness of to- 
but with 
clearly defined rules, not practised in 


gers were not. 


proved wrong, 


morrow; it was a science 
intent to deceive. 
You could, you can now, buy the text- 
books and grammar for a few shillings. 


and every man may be his own prophet. 


secret fashion with 


A respectable star-gazer was as_ will- 
ing as Mr. Maskelyne is to “show 
you how it was done.” In fact Zadkiel 
(for there really when he 
edited a new edition of Lilly’s Gram- 
mar, published the horoscope of the 
Duke of Wellington, showing in full 
astronomical detail how such a nativ- 


wis one), 


ity was calculated from the position of 
the heavenly bodies at the hour of the 
hero's birth. The thing can be followed 
by any one with a clear head and a 
little patience, and the Duke’s career so 
startlingly verified the truth of the hor- 
oscope that we can hardly wonder at 
the hold this pseudo-science once had 
on the popular mind.” Of course this 
singular fact 
death. 

What are we to say, then, to a fact 
which goes straight against the teach- 
ing and conviction of sensible men ef 
all ages! If there be one theory which 


wis published after his 


seemed bound to find its fulfilment in 
practice, it is that the spread of educa- 
tion is the only cure for superstition, 
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and we see it is nothing of the sort, In 
this most highly civilized capital of the 
world it is as rampant in the twentieth 
as it was in the sixteenth century. 
We may change the names and objects: 
there is more secrecy in one way and 
more publicity in another; but the 
thing remains the same. Then, ladies 
of high standing went to soothsayers 
disguised as applewomen with market- 
baskets on their arms, and when the 
stars proved unpropitious they fell into 
jewelled high-heeled 
tattoo on the floor 
was rarely 


hysterics, and 

shoes beating a 
spoiled a disguise which 
successful. Now, the ladies stop at 
home and milliners call with boxes let- 
tered in gokl Madame So-and-So, Mo- 
diate; and when the boudoir-loor is shut 
the cards are produced that are to re- 
veal the future. Séances of spiritism 
in public take the place of incantations 
in secret, but the intentions are as like 
as two peas. We have nothing to say 
against ladders and knives and salt. 
strangers in tea, Fridays and the right 
foot. Education has little to do with 
these harmless the mind 
against which the sanest people are not 
always entirely proof: such trifles will 


twists of 


never upset any one’s mental balance; 
Macmillan's Maguzine. 
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but the occult rubbish which is now so 
fashionable is 2 more positive danger 
to the community. 

We should be sorry to repeat the mis- 
take of Tenterden Steeple, and do not 
wish té hint at any connection between 
telepathy, or thought-reading, and the 
alarming growth of lunacy in the Uni- 
ted Kingdom, though it is certain that 
tend towards 
If it were not 


these practices do not 
emptying the asylums. 
that praises of the good old times are 
so much at a discount, we could wish 


to feel our feet once more on firm 
ground as our forefathers did, and 


could follow King Saul in his saner 
moments by getting rid of the occult 
business root and branch. We can 
never know what that dense unshaken 
faith of theirs felt like. The last few 
generations have been born and bred 
in an atmosphere of doubt and uncer- 
tainty (the result and the disadvantage 
of knowing too much) which has tinged 
all our thoughts, and has to a certain 
extent taken the hackbone out of us. 
To regain that solid ground, we would 
willingly make room again for a be- 
lief in the medieval Devil if it could be 
no other terms, 
Marcus 


done on 
Reed, 


THE CELTIC YEAR. 
WINTER AND SPRING. 


The fire had been kept alive all night, 
and candles had been burning till the 
dawn proclaimed the advent of a new 
day and a No but 
friends had been allowed near the fire 
on the last evening of the yvear—Candle 
Night, as it was sometimes called. An 
incantation had been said when feed- 
ing the fire, so that evil might be kept 
away from the house in the coming 
year. It was a sad mischance if the 
fire went out. No light was obtainable 
from any one. It was unlucky to give 


new year. one 


it, and it meant destruction to the eat- 
tle and their produce by witches and 
evil-disposed persons, The women 
had been busy baking the bread for 
New Year’s Day. The old men had 
been often outside to note in what di- 
rection the wind blew. It to be 
the prevailing wind for 
year, and was full of omen: 


was 


the ensuing 


South wind—heat and produce: 
North wind—cold and tempest; 
West wind—fish and milk; 
East wind—fruit on trees, 
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At last the New Year Latha na Bli- 
adhn’ wr, or the day of Little Christ- 
mas, dawned. The head of the house 
was early astir, and treated all its 
inmates to a dram, followed by a 
spoonful of half-boiled sowens. This 
for luck. Salutations were exchanged: 
“A good New Year to you”—*“The same 
to you, and many of them.” Then 
tollowed the breakfast—a better repast 
than on an ordinary day. 

Nothing whatever was allowed to be 
carried out of the house—neither ashes, 
nor sweepings, nor dirty water. If a 
woman was the first to enter it was un- 
lucky, also if a man appeared empty- 
handed. It was an excellent omen of 
coming prosperity if 2 young man was 
the “first foot,” and especially if he 
bore with him an armful of corn. 
The advent of an old woman asking 
tor kindling for her fire was ominous 
of disaster. To see the sun on New 
Year’s Day was an omen of good. To- 
wards mid-day the men assembled for 
the great shinty match, played by two 
parties, the leaders selecting their men 
alternately. Or perhaps the match 
was between two parishes, districts, or 
villages. In daylight a wooden ball 
was used; a ball of thread if the day 
was dark, or if the game was played 
by moonlight. The chief, the proprie- 
tor, the priest or minister, the princi- 
pal person present began the game. 
The beginning and end of the game 
were signalized by the screeching of 
the bagpipes. The women, in their 
best frocks, watched the varying for- 
tunes of the game. After it was over 
a dinner was given by the laird or 


chief, and this was followed by a 
dance. 
New Years Day was what was 


called a great saining day—a day for 
taking precautions against evil coming 
to the cattle, the crops, and the homes. 
Juniper was burned in byre, the ani- 
mals were washed with tar, the houses 


with mountain-ash, and 


were decked 
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the door-posts and walls, and even the 
cattle, were sprinkled with wine. 

The nights by this time had become 
shorter. ‘There is an hour of greater 
length to the day at Little Christmas.” 
This means that owing to the lengthen- 
ing of the day the “fuel lad” has to 
go one trip less for kindling to make a 
light. Even Christmas Day was longer 
by a cock’s stride or walk. The bird 
had time to walk to a neighbor’s dung- 
hill, crow three times and come back 
again. The weather of the first twelve 
days of the year was significant of the 
weather during the year. These days 
were called “the black cuttings of 
Christmas,” because they were often 
tempestuous. The first Monday after 
New Year’s Day was “Di-luain an- 
tsainnseil”—“Handsel Monday.” It 
was the principal day of the whole 
year for making trials and forecasts of 
the future. Every visitor to the house 
received a “handsel,” i.¢e., a gift. The 
children at schoo] took presents to the 
schoolmaster and engaged in cock-fight- 
ing. It is now, of course, the dead sea- 
son of the year. There is a Gaelic say- 
ing that “Winter comes not till after 
New Year, nor Spring till after St. 
Patrick’s Day (17th of March).” 

And yet Spring is on its way. Feb- 
ruary is at hand. The season of 
Faoilleach comes. Faoilleach is the last 
fourteen days of Winter and the first 
fourteen days of Spring—the Winter 
Faoilleach and the Spring Faoilleach— 
Am Faoilleach géamhraidh and am Faoil- 
leach Earraich. By some this name is 
derived from Faol, a wolf or wild-doug. 
It is the wolf month, in which these 
animals, once plentiful in the High- 
lands, abounded, and became more 
daring and dangerous. Others derive 
it from Faoile, welcome, joy—a deriva- 
tion supported by the rhyming prov- 


erbs: 


February cold and keen, 
Welcome hath it ever been: 
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Sheep and cattle running hot, 
Sorrow that will bring, | wot. 


or this variation: 


February cows in heat, 
Sorrow will the season greet; 
February cows in wood, 
Welcome is the weather gooil. 


Old people liked the month to com- 
mence with a storm and to end with a 
calm—“to come in with the head of a 
serpent, and to go out with a peacock’s 
tail.” An old proverb said: “For every 
song the mavis sings in February she’ll 
lament ere Spring be over”; or, as it is 
said in Lowland Scots, “As lang as the 
bird sings before Candlemas, he greets 
after it.’ Another saying is, “Better 
foray coming to the land than mild 
mornings in the cold month of storms.” 
This corresponds to our 


February fill the dike 
Either with the black or white: 
But if it be white, it’s better to like. 


Again: 


The hind had as lief see his wife on the 
bier 

that Candlemas Day 
pleasant and clear. 


As should be 


And 


A’ the months o’ the year 
Curse a fair Februeer. 


Other Candlemas proverbs are: “The 
snow that comes not at Hallomas will 
come thick at “When 

andlemas is past the fox won't hurt 
and 


Candlemas”; 


, 


his tail on the ice”; 


For New Year cold, good is woollen 
cloth: 

For Candlemas cold, 
do. 


mixed stuff will 


Of anything out of season it was 
said “That were the bramble-berries 


in February,” ““Bramble-berries in Feb- 
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ruary, and seagull’s eggs in Spring.” 
Aud yet it is a very old saying that 
there were always three days of Au- 
sust in February and three days of 
February in August. Both the Febru- 
ury calm and the August storm have, 
however, become proverbial for their 
short duration and uncertainty, The 
most fickle things in the world are 
“February calm and August wind.” 
It was said that to hear thunder in 
this month was as unnatural as to hear 
a calf lowing in its mother’s womb. 
Seasonable weather at this time of 
the year is expressed in the couplet: 


Seven bolls of February snow 
Through an auger-hole to go. 


The period of the year from Christ- 
mas (Nollaig) to St. Bride’s Day (ist 
February, old style—13th new style) 
ealled “The Little Spring of 
Whelks.” That kind of shellfish is 
then at its best, and the soup made 
from it was much relished. As in 
the case of many Celtic festivals St. 
Bride’s Day is of Irish origin. St. 
Bridget is said to have been the first 
nun in Ireland. In 585 she founded her 
first cell where the city of Kildare now 
A native of Ulster, she built 
performed 
miracles, and became the Patroness of 
Her body is said to have been 
found in the same grave us those of 
St. Patrick and St. Columba. A well 
near her church in Fleet Street gave its 
name, Bridewell, to a palace given by 
Edward VI. to the City of London for 
2 courthouse and a house of correction. 
“The honored name of St. Bride,” says 
Mr. Gregorson Campbell.' “who, dur 
ing many ages, was celebrated for her 
sanctity and piety, has thus, by acci- 


was 


stands, 


many monasteries, many 


Ireland. 


' Witchcraft and Second-sight in the High- 
lands and Islands of Scotland.” Tales and 
traditions collected entirely from oral sources 
by the late John Gregorson Campbell, author 
of “Superstitions of the Highlands and Islands 
of Scotland.” (Glasgow: James MacLehose 
and Co, publishers to the University. 1902.) 
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dent, become associated with the crim- 
inal population.” Martin, in his 
“Western Islands” (1716), tells us that 
on this day “the mistress and servants 
of each family take a sheaf of oats and 
dress it up in woman’s apparel, put it 
in a large basket and lay a wooden 
club by it, and this they call ‘Briid’s 
bed,’ and then the mistress and ser- 
vants ery three times ‘Briid is come, 
Briid is weleome.’” ‘The custom is, 
however, long extinct in the part of the 
country with which Mr. Gregorson 
Campbell was acquainted, and the only 
particulars connected with it he had 
heard were that on St. Bride’s Day a 
bed of beech twigs was made by the 
women, and that they then cried at the 
door, “Bride, Bride, come in; your bed 
is ready.” In his parish, the island of 
Tiree, cock-fighting was practised and 
gratuities given to the schoolmaster, 
and at night there was a ball. On this 
day it is said that the raven begins 
to build and the lark to sing with a 
clearer voice. The rhyme regarding 
the raven is: 


A nest on St. Bridget’s Day, 
An egg at Shrove-tide, 
And a bird at Easter. 


If a raven have not these 
Then it dies. 
Sheriff Nicolson, in his “Gaelic 


Proverbs,” *? quotes two sayings in re- 
gard to St. Bride’s Day and the adder 
or serpent: “On St. Bride’s Day the 
nymph will come out of the hole: I 
won’t touch the nymph (Ribhinn) and 
she won't touch me,” and “A week 
hefore St. Bride’s Day Ivor’s Daughter 
(nigh’n Tomhair) will come out of the 
knoll; L won't molest her, and she 
won't touch me.” The Sheriff adds: 
“The ‘Ribhinw and ‘nigh'n Tomhair are 

°* A Collection of Gaelic Proverbs and Fa- 
miliar Phrases,” based on Macintosh’s collec- 


tion, edited by Alexander Nicholson, M.A., 
LL.D., second edition. (Edinburgh: Maclach- 


lan and Stewart: London: Simpkin. Marshal! 
and Co. 


1882.) 
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both euphemistie or deprecatory names 
for the adder, the one known in Skye, 
the other in Rannoch.” <A lady called 
Nighean Iomhair, wife of John Mac- 
kenzie, constable of Eilean Dounain 
Castle, was suspected of having poi- 
soned (1550) John Glaisich of Gairloch, 
who claimed the Kentail estates. This 
may possibly have given rise to the 
application of her name to the serpent. 
Another version is “An nimhair,” the 
Venomous One. Others say that it is 
a week previous to St. Bridget’s Day 
that the serpents are obliged to leave 
their holes underground, and if there 
be snow they perish. 
Another saying with 
Bride’s Day is: 


regard to St. 


On St. Bride’s even, supper with day- 
light; 
On St. Patrick’s, bed by daylight. 


The period from Nollaig (Christmas) 
to Feill Bride (St. Bride’s Day) was 
reckoned at one month and three days. 
Sheriff Nicolson tells us that the sea- 
son of spring was more especially a 
matter of observation to his Celtic an- 
cestors than any of the other seasons 
on account of its importance as the 
time of the year on the character of 
which their existence and comfort so 
much depended. Accordingly we find 
it divided into various periods, with 
fanciful names founded, as far as their 
meaning can be guessed, on the imagi- 
nary causes of the various changes of 
weather. These names appear to have 
no equivalents in any other language. 
The divisions of time denoted by them 
extend to the beginning of Summer. 
Mr. Gregorson Campbell supplements 
Sheriff Nicolson’s opinion as to the 
origin of the names, by saying that 
each name, in accordance with the 
genius of the Gaelic language as shown 
in names of places, nicknames, ete., is 
descriptive. The longest period of the 
Spring, as we saw, was called the 
Faoilleach—the Winter and the Spring 
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Paoilleach, corresponding, if we go by 
the Old Style, roughly to our month of 
February. 

Next to this comes the Feadag—the 


Plover or Whistle. In M’Leod and 
Dewar's Dictionary it is said to be 
the third week in February, which, 
reckoned by Old Style, is the first 


week in March. In a poem by Hugh 
M’Lachlan of Aberdeen it is said: 


Season in which comes the flying wolf 
month, 

Cold hail stones, a storm of bullets, 

Feadag, Squabag, the Gearrain’s gloom, 

And shrivelling Cailleach, sharp bris‘led, 


The boisterous character of this week 
is shown in the rhyme: 


Feadag, Feadag, mother (daughter?) of 
the cold Faoilleach! 

It kills sheep and lambs: 

It kills the big kine one by one, 

And horses at the same time. 


There is another rhyme in regard to it: 


Said the Plover to the Stormy 
“Where did it leave the poor wee calf?" 
It left him behind the wall 

With his eyes mere swollen lumps. 


Then comes (Gobag, the sharp-billed 
one, lasting from a week to nine days. 
It is followed by Squabag, the sweeper. 
Mr. Gregorson Campbell 
think that this is the same as the three 
days called “The Eddy winds of the 
Storm Month.” Signs of Spring are on 
their way, but the bad 
not yet passed, and the wind is gusty 
and uncertain. They well deserve the 
name, “The Eddy Winds from Febru- 
ary.” 

This is succeeded by the Gearran, a 
gelding; or perhaps Cearan, complaint. 
Mr. Campbell thinks it quite possible 
that the latter have been 
the orig‘nal one, as there is always as- 
sociated with it a period called Caoile, 
leanness. M’Leod and Dewar’s Gaelic 
Dictionary says it is from gearr and 


seems to 


weather has 


hame may 
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sian, storm as of rain, hail or snow, the 
season of brief squalls. It is said to 
extend for a month. The weather in 
Feadag is severe. In the Gearran it is 
no better: 


I’m the bare swift-leggy Plover, 

I can kill both sheep and lamb. 

I'm the white lame Gelding, 

And not one bit better, 

I'll put the cow into the hole 

Till the waves come o'er her head. 


Mr. Gregorson Campbell says: “In 
Tiree, from which the lofty hills of 
Rum form a conspicuous sight, and to 
the green appearance of which, in 
frosty weather, their snow-covered 
summits form a striking contrast, it is 
said that at this season ‘the big mare 
of Rum turns three times to her colt,’ 
from cold and hunger.’ The ex- 
pression refers to times when a little 
hardy breed of horses was found in the 
Western Islands, like the Shetland po- 
nies, and left to shift for themselves 
during winter. 


$.Gn, 


It was also said: 


Then said Gearran to Favilleach 
Where left you the poor stirk* 
I left it with Him who made 
ments 
Staring at a stack of fodder 
If I eatch it, said the May month, 
With the breath in the point of his ears, 
1 will send it racing to the hill 
With its tail upon its shoulders. 


the ele 


The beast will pull through if it can 
“lift its higher than horn,” 
which at that age (one year) it ought 
to do. 

The Gearran is deemed the best time 
The high 
dry the ground, and the dry ground af 


ear its 


for sowing seeds, winds 
fords a good bed for the seeds. 

After the Gearran came the Cailleach, 
or old woman or wife, This week may 
roughly be dated from the 12th to the 
18th of April. 
old hag of 
afraid in 


She is the same as the 
the people 


the 


whom were 


harvest, whom last to 
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have dope with the shearing had to 
feed until-the next harvest, and to 
whom the boys bid defiance in their 
New Year Day rhyme “The Famine or 
Searcity of the Fann.” The grass by 
this time has begun to grow. But the 
Cailleach, representing a hostile and 
withering influence, sits down and tries 
hard with her slachdan, club or ham- 
mer, to beat it down. But she is un- 
successful. Finding her efforts in vain, 
she flings away her mallet in despair, 
und vanishes with a shriek into the 
realm of night, exclaiming: 


It escapes me up and down 
Twixt my very ears has tlown; 
it escapes me here and there 
Twixt my feet and everywhere. 
This neath holly tree I'll throw, 
Where no grass or leaf shall grow. 


On this Sheriff Nicolson well remarks 
that it is a lively description, and that 
the selection of the holly in particular 
shows felicitious accuracy. Dr. Camp- 
bell gives this variation: 


She strikes here, she strikes there, 

She strikes between her legs. 

She threw it beneath the hard holly 
tree, 

Where grass or haw has never grown. 


After the Cailleuch follow three hog 
days, or as Sheriff Nicolson calls them, 
“The three days of the ewes,” corre- 
sponding to the three borrowing days 
of the ‘Lowlands. According to the 
Lowland tradition, these three days 
were the last of March, and were said 
to be borrowed from April, which, how- 
ever, borrowed three days again from 
March. These days are known as 
the Borrowing Days, and are the last 
three days of March, Old Style. The 
following couplet embodies the borrow- 
ing transaction: 


March borrows frae April three days, 
and they are ill; 

April borrows frae March again three 
days 0’ wind and rain. 


The Stirlingshire version, quoted by 
Chambers, gives, as he says, the most 
dramatie account of this tradition. 


March sald to Averill 

“I see three hogs on yonder hill. 

And if you'll lend me dayis three 

I'll find a way to gar them dee.” 

‘The first o’ them was wind and weet, 

The second o' them was snaw and 
sleet, 

The third o’ them was sic a freeze 

It froze the birds’ feet to the trees: 

When the three days were past and 
gane 

The silly poor hogs cam’ hirplin hame, 


In point of fact, adds Sheriff Nicolson, 
the few days in March that might with 
any propriety be called borrowed are 
Warm and summery and not the oppo- 
site. The idea of April lending cold 
days to March seems rather absurd. 
Be that as it may, the three days of 
the Oisgean are more probably to be 
considered wild days and borrowed 
from March. Both in Lowland and in 
Highland lore there is a tradition which 
ascribes the origin of the borrowing 
days to the three days allowed to the 
children of Israel for their journey into 
the wilderness to eat the Passover. 
Dr. Jamieson, in his Etymological Dic- 
tionary of the Scottish Language, says: 
“Some of the vulgar imagine that these 
days receive their designation from the 
conduct of the Israelites in borrowing 
the property of the Egyptians. ‘The 
Highland tradition says they were days 
borrowed by the Israelites for the kill 
ing of the Paschal Lamb.” “Some 
went on this side of the hillock and 
some on that.” Sheriff Nicolson says 
that “the name was derived from the 
idea that a few mild days are given 
in lambing time for the sake of the 
ewes and lambs, which is at once more 
probable and more pleasant than the 
opposite version.” 
And now we come to the seed time 

Mhart, as it is called in Gaelic, derived 
no doubt from the Latin Mars, and cor 








re ew i. 
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responding to our month of March O.S. 
It, however, does not commence till the 
24th of that and the 
word has come to mean a busy time 
of the year, and is applied, though not 
so frequently, to harvest as well as to 


month, indeed 


seed-time. Seothair a Mhart is the 
“pusiest time of Spring,” says Mr. 
Campbell, @ ghaothluath luimeineach 
Mhart means “the bare swift March 
wind,” frequently mentioned in the 
“Winter Evening Tales” to denote 


great speed, and « Mhart tior am blath 
means “dry, genial March.” It is a 
favorable sign of the season when the 
ground is saturated with wet at its 


beginning. Old men wished 


The full pool awaiting March, 
And house-thatch in the furrows of the 
plough-land; 


and deemed it a good sign if the vio- 
lence of the wind stripped three layers 
of thatch from the houses. The advice 


for sowing seed now is: 


let past the first March (i.c., Tuesday), 
And second March if need be; 

But be the weather good or bad, 
Sow thy seed in the true March. 


Or, as Sheriff Nicolson gives it: “The 
first Tuesday let pass; the second, if 
need be; the third, though you couldn't 
send a stone a nail’s breadth against 
the north wind, sow your seed.” The 
reason for naming Tuesday seems to 
be that Monday was considered an un- 
lucky day for beginning any work of 
importance. Other proverbs in refer- 
ence to March are: “A night in March 
is swifter than two in harvest.” “He 
that doesn’t sow in March will not reap 
in autumn.” “The grass that 
out in March shrinks away in April.” 
“Whatever the weather be, sow your 
seed in March.” “One night in March 
is worth three days in autumn.” 
Spring now goes on apace, and it is 
said, to quote the Gaelic literally, “once 
St. Patrick’s Festival (17th March) has 


comes 


jumped, the limpet is better than the 
whelk,” 
crabs grow fat.” 


and “as horses grow lean. 
“Old men,” says Mr. 
Campbell, “liked the days preceding it 
to be stormy, and to see, as they said, 
the furrows full of snow, of rain, and 
the thatch of houses.” There are par- 
ticularly high St. Patrick's 
Day and at the Annunciation of the 


Virgin Mary, according to the saying: 


tides on 


The Spring tides of Lady Day, 


And the mad tiles of St. Patrick's 
Day. 

Varbhladh na Feill Paruig, the dead- 

ening of St. Patrick’s Day, means 

the quiet, calm waters that some- 

times occur at this season; others 

say Bog mhar bhlamu, and that it 


means the swelling (tocalth) observa- 
ble at the time in the sea from the in- 
creasing heat. Two other sayings are. 
“The spring-tide of Lady’s Day: the 
fury of St. Patrick's Day”; “A spotted 
ealf will be found in every cowherd's 
house on St. Patrick’s Day in Spring.” 

It is getting late in Spring: 
Easter is at hand. About Shrove, or 
Maundy, Thursday, called in the Heb 
rides “the day of the big porridge,” it 
the winter had failed to cast a suffi- 
cient supply of sea-weed on the shores. 
“it was time,” says Mr. Campbell, “to 
resort to extraordinary measures to se 
cure the necessary manure for the 
land.” A large pot of porridge was 
prepared, with butter and other ingre 
dients, and taken to the headlands near 
creeks where sea-weed rested. A 
quantity was poured into the sea froni 
each headland with certain 
tions or rhymes, and, in consequence. 
it was believed the harbors were full 
of sea-ware. The ceremony should 
only be performed in stormy weather. 
Its object no doubt was, by throwing 
the produce of the land into the sea, 


how 


incanta 


to make the sea throw its produce on 
the land. 
All the while the Spring goes on right 
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merrily and hopefully. Summer is at 
hand “with the sunshine, the swallows, 
and the flowers.” Suas ent Earrach! 
“Up with the Spring!” is shouted, And 
then comes the pleasant Cvitein, the 
foretaste of Summer. The cuckoo has 
come and tells the note to all the hills. 
Its wandering voice is heard inces- 
The Gentleman's Magazine. 





the Doctor. 


Now comes 


santly and everywhere. 
yellow May Day, “La buidhe Bealltain,” 
and the Summer begins her golden 
reign, “For, lo, the winter is past, the 
rain is over and gone; the flowers ap- 
pear on the earth; the time of the sing- 


ing of birds is come.” 
W. W. Tullock, D.D. 


AMELIA AND THE DOCTOR. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Loxp RIVERSLADE BEHAVES AS WELL 
As CoULD BE EXPECTED. 


Perhaps it was lucky that Dr Char!- 
ton did not go to Lord Riverslade ex- 
pecting the sort of reception that is 
generally given to the bringer of good 
news. Although he was perfectly cour- 
teous, the doctor said that it was quite 
evident that he began by disbelieving 
the story altogether. He did not indi- 
eate what interpretation he supposed 
to be the correct one, whether he sup- 
posed that the doctor and Miss Carey 
between them had invented the tale 
or how it had originated. It was not 
till the doctor showed him the copy 
of the register that he paid the story 
the compliment of even seeming to 
take an interest in it. He gave a 
glance then at the marriage lines, 
noted the date, the place and the sig- 
nature, and said carelessly— 

“I will tell my London lawyers to 
send a man over to verify this copy.” 

“Perhaps you would like to keep the 
copy,” the doctor suggested, holding it 
out to him. 

“Not at all, thank you,” Lord River- 
slade replied, in a tone that sounded 
as if he thought the slip of paper car- 
ried infection, and making no move- 
ment to take it. “I have noted the date 
and the parish.” 

“Then do you mean to say that if an 
accident should have happened to the 
register, if it should have been burnt 


or anything of that kind, you would 
not accept this copy as evidence?” 
The doctor asked the question out of 
curiosity, as a student of human na- 
ture, rather than because he attached 
much importance to the answer. 

Lord Riverslade smiled. Probably 
he quite understood the motive of the 
question. “I cannot say whut I should 
do in that case,” he answered. “At 
all events it has not arisen yet. How 
is—my grandchild?” 

It was the first time, within the ex- 
perience of any one in Barton, that 
Lord Riverslade had spoken of Miss 
Vera in terms that acknowledged re- 
lationship. 

“She is as healthy as a young woman 
has need to be,” the doctor answered, 
“and as beautiful.” 

“I can see that for myself, in 
church,” said Lord Riverslade without 
enthusiasm, “and have every reason to 
regret it. Beautiful women are the 
devil, doctor. They trouble the world’s 
peace.” 

“Miss Vera, at least, is as good as 
she is beautiful,” the doctor persisted. 

“They are qualities which do not of- 
ten go together.” 

“Oh, I am quite ready to admit that 
your granddaughter is exceptional. 
The world would be a much better 
place if there were more like her.” 

Two days later Lord Riverslade did 
an unprecedented thing. He pald a 
morning visit to Miss Carey. We 
heard subsequently that in the mean- 
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time his lawyer in London had sent 
a trustworthy clerk to the Channel Is- 
lands, and that a telegram had been 
received contirming the copy of the 
register which had lain so long in the 


secret drawer of Mrs. Copman’s 
“burry.” Miss Carey had not been 


very well since the all-important dis- 
covery. Her heart was never very 
strong, 2nd the agitation and excite- 
ment, although of such a pleasant na- 
ture, had upset her a good deal. She 
was trembling when she came into the 
morning room to meet her visitor, but 
as she told us afterwards his perfect 
manner helped her to compose herself. 
After a few commonplaces of mutual 
courtesy Lord Riverslade said that he 
had ventured to call at a time that was 
a little outside the calling hours of 
convenances in the better hope of find- 
ing at home both Miss Carey and his 
granddaughter. “My object in calling,” 
he added, “is twofold: in the first 
place, to give you my thanks for the 
kindness you have shown my grand- 
child for many months, I may say for 
years; and in the second place, to ask 
you for the honor of an introduction to 
her. It may seem to you singular,” he 
concluded, with his courtly smile, “but 
I have never yet had the pleasure of 
meeting the young lady during the sev- 
ral years she has lived in Barton,” 

A person of less critical nature than 
dear Miss Carey it would not be easy 
to imagine, yet even she was forced to 
the reflection that it was not at all 
singular that Lord Riverslade had not 
met his granddaughter, seeing that on 
her most distant approach he had in- 
variably taken the first means that 
came available of avoiding a meeting 
with her, or if no such means pre- 
sented itself had passed her as if she 
were wearing the cap of the prince in 
the fairy tale which made him invisi- 
ble when he donned it. Naturally, 
however, it was a reflection which Miss 
Carey kept to herself. She begged 
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Lord Riverslade’s permission to leave 
the room in order to find Vera and 
bring her to him, thinking rightly 
enough that it would be kinder to in- 
form the girl beforehand of the inter- 
view in store for her. Phaebe was a 
good creature, but her methods of 
breaking news were as crude as her 
methods of breaking poor Miss Carey’s 
china. Lord Riverslade held the door 
open and bowed to Miss Carey as she 
went out. 

Miss Sophy Rivers told us later that 
Lord Riverslade was very much sur- 
prised, or at all events as greatly sur- 
prised as the habit which had become 
2a second nature to him permitted, by 
the way in which his granddaughter 
greeted him. Perhaps even the very 
word greeting conveys the impression 
of a more demonstrative welcome than 
she accorded. His lordship, as it ap- 
peared, had made an imaginative fore- 
cast of his grandchild’s probable be- 
havior. No doubt the discovery of the 
copy of the marriage certificate in the 
secret drawer of the bureau had been 
rather a melodramatic incident, and 
Riverslade seems to have as- 
sumed that the whole of the piece 
would be played out in the same key. 
Hie had imagined « scene—and he hated 
all “scenes”—in which his grandchild 
wus to enter the room and throw her 
arms around his neck, addressing him 
aus her long lost grandfather, or some- 
thing, at all events, of that nature; in- 
stead of which he saw a young lady 
entering in a serenely composed man- 
ner which covered, as she assured us, 
not a little embarrassment and shyness, 
and her greeting was certainly not 
more than friendly. Miss Vera had 
no reason to feel a very lively affec- 
tion for the grandfather who was only 
thus tardily recognizing her, and ap- 
pears to have known no reason why 
she should affect a warmth of feeling 
which was non-existent. Exactly in 
what terms Miss Carey had performed 
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a mission so delicate, for one of her 
nice sentiments, as informing the girl 
of the change in her position which the 
discovery of the slip of paper in the 
bureau had effected we were never 
told; but it had been performed, and 
probably the girl's mind had been a 
good deal occupied with a comparison 
of the very different way in which her 
mother’s father and her father’s father 
had treated her before its discovery. 
The result of the comparison may 
have expressed itself in her manner 
towards the latter in this first inter- 
view. She waited for Lord Riverslade 
to begin the conversaticn, and took the 
hand which he held out to her in a 
coldly unresponsive way, which prob- 
ably was far more pleasing to him than 
the demonstrative affection which he 
seems to have expected and feared. 
Perhaps it appealed to a cynical sense 
of humor which it is possible, in spite 
of the doctor’s verdict, that he may 
have possessed. 

“T am pleased,” he said, “to be able 
to greet you as my own grandchild.” 
And her reply must have placed him at 
once at a disadvantage which would 
have been painful to a man who was 
not a diplomatist by nature as well as 
training, for she said, with an innocent 
but merciless logic, “You are the same 
relation to me, are you not, as poor 
grandpapa Fraser, and he treated me 
us a grandchild long ago.” 

Lord Riverslade very cleverly evaded 
the question by replying as warmly as 
was possible for him: “Poor Fraser, 
indeed. His was a gallant nature and 
a gallant heart.” 

Perhaps Lord Riverslade had care- 
fully calculated the effect of his words, 
for he could have chosen none better 
for changing the girl’s first hostility 
into something like friendliness. The 
tears came to her eyes and she could 
not answer him. 

“I am your grandfather, too, Vera,” 
he said, “and I know very well that 
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I cannot take the place with you which 
he held, but I hope you will some day 
be able to feel that you have a friend 
in the grandfather who still remains. 
I do not ask you to try to feel that 
yet. It is a sentiment that must be 
of natural growth.” 

In obedience to Miss Carey’s wish 
the girl had gone in alone to meet her 
grandfather, but she had consented to 
do so only on the understanding that 
Miss Carey would come to her aid after 
a few minutes had passed. In her 
necount to us of the interview Miss 
Carey said that Vera’s behavior to- 
wards her grandfather had been “a lit- 
tle distant, poor dear, but perfectly 
correct.” Miss Carey admitted that 
it would not have been reasonable to 
expect it to be affectionate, and indeed, 
as she truly said, “although I admire 
Lord Riverslade greatly, I fear that 
the circumstances of his domestic life 
have a little warped his nature, so that 
perhaps he hardly expects affection.” 

Of his lordship’s Own manner to- 
wards Vera she had of course nothing 
to say but that it was perfection. It 
was impossible, as it seemed, that it 
could be less. 

“He said a few words to me,” Miss 
Carey added, “after Vera had gone, 
and I could see that she had made a 
very favorable impression.” 

“Favorable impression, Amelia,” the 
doctor repeated testily, as she told him 
of the interview. “What other impres- 
sion, I should like to know, was Miss 
Vera likely to make—on her grand- 
father or anybody else?” 

“Quite so, Richard, I entirely agree 
with you,” Miss Carey answered 
gently. “He made one _ suggestion 
which I must say troubled me a little. 
though I know I ought not to have 
had the feeling. He said that he 
hoped dear Vera would always look 
upon the Castle as a home.” 

“Home, madam! Home!” the doctor 
snorted, “Look upon the Castle as her 
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home after the way in which he has 
treated her! The cold-blooded inso- 
lence of the old scoundrel!” 

“Oh, Richard,” Miss Carey protested, 
grievously shocked. “It is true that 
Lord Riverslade has not been to dear 
Vera all that we might have hoped he 
would be—all that poor Colonel Fraser 
was. But perhaps,” she added, a little 
vaguely, “it makes a difference being in 
his position.” 

“Position indeed, madam!” said the 
doctor, resenting the suggestion from 
the depths of his radical soul. “The 
misfortune of being a peer need not 
make 2 man forget that he is u human 
being, even if he cannot be a gentle- 
man. Of course you would not dream 
of letting the girl go.” 

“It is hardly a matter that would re- 
quire my permission, Richard, if dear 
Vera wished it. I have no power over 
her, and Lord Riverslade is head of 
her family now. If any one has power 
over her movements it must be he. 
But of course it is left entirely in 
Vera’s hands, and when Lord River- 
slade said something of the kind to 
her, she replied that her home should 
be with me while I would keep her. 
I hope he was not offended with her. 
I do not think so.” 

The doctor sniffed ferociously but 
made no reply, and Miss Carey con- 
tinued— 

“Dear Vera tells me now that she 
understands something that she had 
not understood before. Before her 
poor mother died she spoke to Vera 
about some paper that was in Mrs. Cop- 
man’s keeping, which she wished to be 
given, after her death, to Colonel Fra- 
ser, Of course it all happened some 
years ago, but Vera says she has no 
doubt that it was this very copy of 
the register of which her mother was 
speaking; but very naturally, when 
Vera saw Mrs. Copman give Colonel 
Fraser the packet containing the se- 
curities, she thought that these were 
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the papers mentioned by her mother, 
or at least that the paper mentioned 
would be one of these.” 

“No doubt, Amelia,” said the doctor. 
“No doubt that is the case. And no 
doubt too the poor old woman thought 
she was doing her best for Robin in 
carrying out his wishes to the letter, 
and not giving up the paper to any one 
but himself or Vera’s mother, But oh, 
what a peck of trouble it would have 
saved, if only he had confided in the 
poor old woman what the little scrap 
of paper meant! She would not have 
waited then till she was on her death- 
bed, and incapable of speech or motion 
before she tried to tell us of it. Con- 
sidering that death comes to most peo- 
ple sooner or later, it is wonderful how 
mapvy it takes by surprise.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


THE MARRIAGE BELL Rings Down THE 
CURTAIN, 


Most of our news about the Castle 
people came to us, as [I have said, 
through Miss Sophy, and by her was 
communicated the very important in- 
telligence that Mr. Jack Rivers was ar- 
riving at the Castle to recover of a 
broken leg, shattered by a Boer’s bul- 
let which had not been as fortunately 
intercepted as that which John Baker 
had brought home to Vera. Now and 
again we had heard news of him and 
his doings during the three years— 
within a month or two—that he had 
not stayed at the Castle. We knew 
that his regiment had been in many 
actions, and had formed part of Lord 
Roberts’ army marching on Pretoria. 
We did not hear anything of him per- 
sonally except from John Baker, uutil 
the news came of his wound—“not dan- 
gerous, but severe,” as the account 
said. If Miss Vera ever received from 
him any other communication than the 
flattened bullet after the day of her 
final rejection of his suit in conse- 
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quence of what Mrs, Copman had told 
her, we were never informed of it; 
and if the girl seized the morning pa- 
per eagerly and scanned the war news 
anxiously, that was no more than what 
was done by many more who had no 
special interest in it, But when Miss 
Sophy told us that her cousin Jack was 
coming to the Castle for his convales- 
cence, she seemed to impart the in- 
formation with an air of secret signiti- 
cance which made us all very curious. 
We wondered how matters stood be- 
tween Mr. Rivers and Miss Vera, 
whether the singular discovery in the 
“burry” that had been Mrs, Copman’s, 
had led Lord Riverslade to look differ- 
ently on the position; we wondered 
whether the boy and girl affection had 
stood the test of this long separation, 
whether there had been any passing of 
messages, perhaps of letters, in the 
interval. John Baker kept his counsel 
discreetly, and we knew nothing about 
the flattened bullet at that time. In 
u word we were as curious as people 
in a small place generally are about 
their neighbors’ affairs; and, besides 
that, we were all so fond of Vera that 
we took a very special interest in all 
that touched her personally. Miss 
Sophy, of course, was the one who 
could have resolved a good many of 
our doubts for us, but she, though she 
wis not always very discreet, told 
nothing. 

When Mr. Rivers arrived he was not 
yet able to walk. He had a bath-chair 
with shafts fitted to it, and they hired 
Mrs. Baker’s donkey, which generally 
took round the washing and was very 
quiet, and in this chair, which was 
long, so that the injured limb could be 
kept at full stretch, Mr. Rivers used 
to drive about, never going faster than 
the donkey’s walk. You may be quite 
sure that he was regarded as no little 
of a hero, and the first two or three 
times that he appeared in the yillage 
street, some of the boys and children 


raised a cheer for him, as it was very 
right that they should. Miss Sophy 
wus at the Castle, to make things 
brighter for him in his convalescence, 
and she generally accompanied him, 
walking beside the chair. One day, I 
do not quite know how it happened, 
but it is more than likely that Miss 
Sophy brought it about of deliberate 
purpose, we saw the donkey drawn up 
at a standstill, and Miss Vera talking 
to the wounded hero in the chair. It 
was the first time, so far as we knew, 
that they had met since his return, and 
we wondered what Lord Riverslade 
would have said if he had come to 
know of it. It appears that he was 
not very long in hearing of it, for that 
very same day at luncheon Miss Sophy, 
in the most natural way possible, said 
something before his lordship about the 
meeting. 

“He looked up,” Miss Sophy said, 
when she told us of it, “and at first 
I thought he was going to say some- 
thing—you know the kind of something 
he would be likely to say,” she added 
wickedly, “but then he seemed to think 
better of it, he looked under his lids, 
in the way he has, at Jack, who stood 
fire very well—of course he got used to 
it in the war—and put an extra large 
bit of potato into his mouth to conceal 
any treuble he may have felt; and then 
we all went on as if nothing at all had 
happened, Of course,” she explained, 
“Jack was very angry with me after- 
wards, and scolded me for having 
‘blurted it out like that,’ as he said, 
as if he supposed that I had not 
thought it all over and come to the 
conclusion that that was the best way 
of doing it. Men are so stupid,” Miss 
Sophy concluded sagely. 

After that first encounter it seemed 
that Vera met the bath-chair and the 
donkey and the wounded hero rather 
often, as, to be sure, it was quite nat- 
ural that she should meet them, seeing 
that Mr. Rivers appeared to make a 
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point of driving past Miss Carey’s 
house at least twice every day when 
the weather was fine, and that the 
donkey went very slowly, so that he 
was 2 long time in passing it, and that 
he very often looked back after he 
had passed it, so that if Vera did hap- 
pen to come out of the house it was 
quite certain that he would see her. A 
little while after that Miss Carey told 
us, with some agitation, that Vera had 
been invited to go to luncheon at the 
Castle, “and at first,” she said, “dear 
Vera was very unwilling to go; but I 
told her that I thought it was her duty 
to go because Lord Riverslade is her 
grandfather, and I thought that in the 
end she did not seem so very unwilling 
to be persuaded. She went off looking 
so pretty in her new fichu.” 

Vera did not seem to find the lunch- 
eon at all alarming. She had her 
friend Miss Sophy there to keep her 
in countenance and do all the talking 
if the others should be silent, and most 
of the talking, as it seemed, actually 
was done by Miss Sophy and Mr. Jack. 
Lord Riverslade said very little, and, 
as it appeared to Vera, was watching 
her very closely all the time. The 
result of his watching must have been 
to impress him favorably, as it hardly 
could fail to do, for only three days 
had gone by before Vera was asked to 
luncheon at the Castle again, and this 
time Miss Carey was invited to ac- 
company her, which looked so very sig- 
nificant that we were all much excited. 
But either there was nothing to tell us, 
or Miss Carey and Vera between them 
had decided that we were not to know 
of it, for no news of an interesting na- 
ture, such as we had expected, tran- 
spired. 

We had to wait nearly three weeks 
before anything definite was said, and 
in the interval, although we observed 
much that might have been full of 
meaning, it only served to set our 
curiosity more keenly on edge, and to 
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make us feel that we were being 
treated very badly in not being let into 
the secret which we all believed that 
we had guessed, At last we were 
asked to come to tea, with a ceremoni- 
ous form of invitation which seemed to 
imply much, with Miss Carey, and af- 
ter we had all taken a second cup she 
made us what was, for her, quite a 
little She had wanted she 
said, to tell each one of us separately 
individually her great piece of 
news, but she feared that if she told 
it to one, another who did not hear it 
so directly might fee) hurt, and as she 
could not tell all first, it seemed better, 
she thought, to tell all of us together, 
and that was why she had asked us to 
be kind as to give her the 
pleasure of our company at tea, 


speech. 


and 


so very 

When she had said this she stopped, 
and it was quite evident that she felt 
she had come to the end of what it was 
necessary for to us, and 
did not propose to tell us any more. 
But when we realized that, of course 
several of us said together: “But, dear 
Miss Carey, you have not told us yet 


her to say 


what the piece of news is.” 
**Ah, Miss 
claimed, 


” 


dear me, 
much 
How very 
really must ask 
The fact is that dear Vera is engaged 
to be married to Mr. Rivers.” 

At that, most of us exclaimed “No-o!” 
in tones of incredulity, as if it were 
the very last thing in the world that 
we had expected to hear, 

But one or two, who had more can- 
dor, or less delicacy, for, after all, it 
did seem to argue a certain lack of 
niceness to anticipate such a situation, 
said triumphantly, “I told you so,” or 
“I knew it all along,” but one and all 
united in pressing round Miss Carey 
and congratulating her on the happi- 
ness that seemed to be in store for 
her adopted daughter, whom we all 
loved for her own sake, as well as for 


Curey ex- 


“no more I 
of me. I 


to pardon 


confused, 
foolish 
you 


have. 
me. 
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Miss Carey’s. Vera herself was not 


there, 

“You must try to excuse her,” Miss 
Carey said, speaking her apologies for 
her. “Dear Vera felt that it would 
not be easy for her to be here and 
meeting you all just while I was tell- 
ing you. She hus very nice feelings. 
She is at tea this evening at the 
Castle.” 

If any of us thought that possibly 
under the circumstances she might 
prefer tea at the Castle to meeting us 
all, even without the communication 
which Miss Carey had to make to us, 
we did not say so. What we said was 
that we quite appreciated dear Vera’s 
delicacy of feeling and honored her for 
it, and requested Miss Carey to con- 
vey to Vera our warmest congratula- 
tions. We asked when it was pro- 
posed that the marriage should be cel- 
ebrated. 

“In six weeks’ time we hope,” 
Carey answered, “Mr. Rivers’ wound is 
already so far healed that he can walk 
about the rooms at the Castle with a 
stick, and he maintains that within 
that time he will be able to walk with 
his bride down the aisle without a hob- 
ble. There are fears, however, that 
he will never walk without a hobble,” 
said Miss Carey, smiling in a depre- 
eatory way over her use of this word, 
which seemed to her so very nearly a 
slang expression. 

“Is Lord Riverslade pleased with the 
match?’ was the next question which 
some one was venturesome enough to 
ask. 

“Lord Riverslade, now that he knows 
her, loves Vera for her own sake, as 
who could help doing?” Miss Carey 
said. ‘He has no wish that there should 
be a long engagement.” 

The six weeks really seemed a very 
little time. It was true that the en- 
gaged pair had known each other a 
great deal longer, and that a year or 
two before there had been an under- 


Miss 
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standing between them which had been 
broken off, but though that made it 
all very well for them, it did not muke 
it any more easy for us to decide in 
so short a space what we should give 
Vera for her .wedding present, nor 
what should be worn at the wedding. 
We really felt as if we had been treated 
with hardly the consideration that was 
due to us. Still we procured our pres- 
ents somehow, with one and all of 
which dear Vera expressed herself as 
pleased as if each had been the one 
thing in the world that she most 
wanted, and somehow too, the dresses 
were settled and got ready. 

With the exception of some of the 
jewels, which were heirlooms, given to 
Vera by Lord Riverslade, the most 
beautiful and sumptuous of all the wed- 
ding gifts was a diamond ornament 
which had been sent anonymously 
from London, Naturally there were 
imany speculations as to who the donor 
might be, but the general opinion was 
that it could be no other than Mr. 
Kingdon. It was particularly observed 
that Mr. Kingdon had sent no gift 
under his own name, and knowing 
what his profession, or ut least his 
former profession, had been, it was 
perhaps not wonderful that he had not 
presumed to do so. The gift was in 
form of a diamond necklace, and was 
estimated to be worth not less than a 
thousand pounds. In course of a con- 
versation at which Dr. Charlton was 
present, when Mr. Kingdon was men- 
tioned as the probable donor a lady 
whispered, “Conscience money, per- 
haps.” 

Low as the whisper was, it was over- 
heard by Dr. Charlton, who turned on 
the unfortunate speaker in his most 


abrupt manner: “Conscience money, 
perhaps, madam,” he exclaimed 
fiercely. “It would be a very good 


thing, let me tell you, if a few more 
had such a conscience.” 
In spite, however, of all the magnifi- 
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cence of the presents, the ornament 
which Vera most often wore in after 
years was a curious one, composed of 
a flattened, jagged-edged bullet, sunk 
into a circlet of gold, and designed as 
a pendant for 2 curb-chain bangle. 

Such a wedding Barton had never 
seen before and certainly will never 
see again. The village was decorated 
with triumphal arches, flags, ever- 
greens, and inscriptions wishing “Joy 
to the Happy Pair,” and proclaiming 
that ‘“‘None but the Brave deserve the 
Fair.” It is impossible to imagine a 
bride and bridegroom to whom those 
epithets could be more appropriately 
given—the brave to the soldier, who 
limped a little as he went up to the 
altar steps, and the fair to the bride 
with her angelic beauty. The village 
had seen before a splendid show of 
floral decorations scarcely less gor- 
geous, but what it had never seen be- 
fore was the display of martial glory 
with which Mr. Rivers’ old regiment 
celebrated his marriage. Fifty troop- 
ers were drawn up, on their horses, 
along the village street, and the church 
itself was thronged, or so at least it 
looked to our unaccustomed eyes, with 
the gay uniforms of the officers. Mr. 
Rivers himself wore uniform, and was 
attended by a brother officer as his 
best man. Lord Riverslade, in his 
own courtly manner, gave away the 
bride. 

Miss Carey, in the corner of the front 
pew, alternately wiped her eyes and 
looked around her with a cheerful 
smile. as much as to say that she 


knew she ought to be rejoicing, and 
meant everybody to see how happy she 
was; but now and again the thought 
that shi®was to lose Vera came to her 
too strongly to be resisted, and she 
had to weep quietly for a moment or 
two until the duty of cheerfulness re- 
asserted itself. 

As the bridal pair left the church the 
regimental band struck up the Wed- 
ding March, and so, with the troopers 
clattering behind and all the vilage 
cheering, they went up the street to 
the wedding breakfast at the Castle. 
There was more cheering and more 
playing of military music as they went 
away, amidst a shower of rice and slip- 
pers, for their honeymoon; and so 
passed the most important event, in 
the opinion of us all, that had ever 
happened in the viilage. 

After the reception, Dr. Charlton es- 
corted Miss Carey to her house. They 
were very silent during most of the 
walk. When they came to Miss Ca- 
rey’s door and she put out her hand 
for the doctor to shake, he held it in 
his own while he asked her, “Do you 
think these two young people are going 
to be happy?” 

“I am sure they have every prospect 
of it, Richard,” Miss Carey answered. 

Then the doctor did what he had 
never done before—he raised the hand 
which he still held, and kissed the fin- 
gers reverently. 

“In honor,” he said gravely, “of the 
unknown gods of the ‘might have 
been.’ ”’ 

Horace G. Hutchinson. 


(THE END.) 


WITH A CAR TO THE GERMAN MANCEUVRES. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ON THE HEELS OF DE WET.” 
III. 


At the suggestion of the night porter 
of the hotel—for which suggestion he 
eharged a mark in his bill—the car had 
heen housed for the night at the garage 


of an extensive motor-works in Berlin. 
Feeling that the recommendation of the 
leading hotel was sufficient guarantee 
for the preservation of their interests, 
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the Explorers slept late on the morning 
after their arrival. About midday they 
made their appearance in the Unter 
den Linden, and, following the sugges- 
tion of one of their overnight boon com- 
panions, searched the Dorotheenstrasse 
for the lunch supplied by the Hotel 
Prinz Frederick Karl, The service in 
this old sporting house was excellent, 
and Birdie, who for some unintelligi- 
ble reason had proposed to stand as 
host on the occasion, was initiated into 
the vagaries of a Berlin restaurant bill, 
which required him to pay for a brace 
of lobsters by weight, and peaches at 
one mark fifty a time. 

After a very excellent lunch the Ex- 
plorers wandered down to the garage, 
proposing to give the car a short over- 
haul before starting on their way, and 
making Frankfurt on the Oder the sta- 
ble for the night. Arrived at the 
garage,—a huge yard enclosed by iron- 
studded swing gates,—the Explorers 
found three tyres down.  Birdie’s face 
lengthened. The manager of the 
garage, who barely understood the best 
possible French that the’Explorers pos- 
sessed, met all inquiries as to the cause 
of this sudden subsiding of inner tubes 
with « non-committal shake of 
head. 

“C'est trés ennuyeux, mais les pneu- 
matiques sont mauvais.” 

This was poor consolation, 
Birdie had equipped the car with new 
outer tyres before starting on the for- 
eign journey. The manager summoned 
a gang of blue-bloused mechanics, and 
in ten minutes their united efforts 
made it clear to Birdie that the car 
had been lodged in the yard of one of 
those vulture firms which prey upon 
the owners of “bird of passage” cars. 
An examination of the inner tubes dis- 
closed the fact that the car had been 
deliberately pushed about the yard on 
flat tyres. In all probability the valves 
had been previously unscrewed to ren- 
der, from « destructive standpoint, this 


his 


since 


man-handling perfectly effective. But 
before they were again on the road the 
Explorers were to have their fingers 
further burnt by these _ self-same 
sharks. 

Among the mechanics employed in 
this garage was a Fienchman. When, 
ut last, the injured tubes had been 
repaired, and when, in the case of two 
rendered they had been re- 
placed and the car was ready to move 
off, the Frenchman came up to Birdie 
and said, laying «a truculent emphasis 
on his words— 

“Monsieur, i] faut que vous restiez ici 
jusqu’’ ce que le pneumatique que 
vous avez commandé arrive.” 

This was a deliberate effort to en- 
force a blackmail: blackmail was writ- 
ten all over the little Frenchman. 
Birdie, who had got his bonnet up for 
the purpose of oiling, denied the busi- 
ness claim, whereupon the Frenchman 
burst into a melodramatic appeal first 
to Ethel, then to the Major, and finally 
to the manager and his colleagues of 
the works. From the melodramatic 
plaint he quickly enough changed to 
the aggressive, and announced vyehe- 
mently: “Nous ne per mettons pas que 
partiez jusqu’A ce 


useless, 


yous que yous 
nvavez payé.” 

By this time Birdie had his engines 
started, and his passengers had taken 
their seats. But before he could let 
in the clutch, the Frenchman shouted 
in a high treble to his fellow-workmen, 
and they rushed forward, closed the 
swing gates, and slid down the iron 
bar which secured them. 

The Frenchman, striking a defiant at- 
titude, muttered “Maintenant?”’ lor 
a moment the situation looked serious. 

“There’s the making of a fight here, 
Ethel,” said the Major, as he jumped 
out of the car. “Now, you go for the 
first man that moves.” After this in- 
junction the Major strode to the gate, 
undid the bar, and pulled the wings 


open. Ethel was at his heels; and pos- 














sibly his six feet of perfectly developed 
manbood overawed the blackmailers, 
for the heroic Frenchman gave place, 
and Birdie drove the car out in peace, 

This incident is instructive, for it 
shows the snares and pitfalls which 
pursue the course of the ignorant and 
unwary motorist when, in the choice 
of a garage, he is dependent upon the 
advice of the hall porter of a Conti- 
nental hotel, The writer has not the 
smallest hesitation in suggesting that, 
not only did the proprietors of this par- 
ticular garage criminally do damage to 
the car entrusted to their care with 
the specitie object of reaping a benefit 
by the repair thereof, but they also, 
seeing that the owners of the car were 
foreigners unacquainted with the lan- 
guage of the country, deliberately at- 
tempted to hustle them into the pur- 
chase of 2 particularly expensive aux- 
iliary. 

By the time the Explorers drove the 
ear clear of this den of thieves and 
collected their belongings from their 
original hotel, the unanimous vote of 
the party found it too late to attempt 
to make Frankfurt that night. The dif- 
ficulties also of getting free of the sub- 
urbs in the half light of evening in- 
duced them to prefer an early morning 
start. If they were able—and there 
was then no reason why they should 
not—to run into Breslau from Berlin, 
they would yet be in time for the 
Kaiser’s review, which preceded the 
manceuvres. 

Variety is always 
since, as a rule, it is not pleasant or 
protitable to return to a hotel within 
half an hour of paying your bill, the 
Explorers determined to sample another 
hostelry from those which bad been 
recommended to them by their friends 
in Nauen. In this case no difficulty was 
experienced in securing rooms and a 
hew garage, in which Tommy was 


charming, and 


housed to keep sentry over the welfare 
of the car. The 


Explorers them- 
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selves set out to discover Berlin by 
night, and after wandering through a 
considerable number of uninteresting 
beer-shops and cafés, came to the con- 
clusion that the Café Riche was the 
place which gave best promise for a 


comfortable dinner. Except in the ho- 
tels, everybody in Germany apparently 
dines by daylight. The Explorers 
climbed the entry stairs to the Café 
Riche about 8 P.M. Beyond the wait- 
ers, this gorgeously decorated dining- 
saloon was empty. The management, 
however, was quite prepared to serve 
their meal, which was styled a supper; 
but the head waiter explained that the 
place would not begin to fill until 
eleven o'clock, and would remain open 
until eight or nine on the following 
day. Not wishing to make the ac- 
quaintance of the Berlin night worship- 
pers, the Explorers remained the soli- 
tary guests of the café until ten o’clock, 
and then returned to their hotel to 
fortify themselves against their pro- 
jected early start on the morrow. 

By seven o’clock on the following 
morning the car was making the trams 
stand still on the Frankfurterstrasse. 
It was a kindly morning, and in the 
beginning of the run the car was kind- 
ness itself. The road out of Berlin is 
always interesting, through the fau- 
bourgs of Friedrichsfelde and Bies- 
dorf. In the gray of the morning, just 
before the lakes were reached, it would 
have been quite possible to imagine 
that the Explorers had arrived upon 
Newmarket heath. They passed at 


least three strings of blood-horses 
wending their way to the gallops. 


There was no time to halt and investi- 
gate; but as far as sheets and ban- 
dages and the cut of the stable-boys 
were concerned, each string might have 
been turned out of an English stable. 
It is not the intention of the writer 
to dwell long over the narrative of the 
journey to Frankfurt. It is not, a 
happy story. Although the car had 
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started smoothly enough, thirty kilo- 
metres out of Berlin she began her old 
fit of cussedness. Birdie’s face grew 
longer and longer. IIe stopped her 
and tested the sparking plug. Ile 
drenched -her engines with paraffin. 
He unscrewed the carburetter, wiped 
the float, and then intimated in the 
saddest of sad intonations that he was 
a beaten man. After every incline the 
pace became slower, until at last the 
Explorers looked down into the valley 
of the Oder with a car that was doing 
little more than ten miles an hour. 
Once on the road a great heavy touring 
car swished past them. It bore no 
inark upon its tailboard. It was one 
of the giant engines belonging to the 
War Department. There was a pen- 
sive look on Birdie’s face as he stood 
still on the roadway, oil-can in hand, 
und watched the ordnance carriage 
disappear at sixty kilometres an hour. 

Arrived at the pretty little manufac- 
turing town of Frankfurt on the Oder, 
the Explorers took the car up to the 
vestibule of the Hotel Prinz von Preus- 
sen. Frankfurt was a town of 60,000 
inhabitants. hope that 
something might be done to the ear. 
But disappointment gathered thickly in 
the way of the Voyagers, for Birdie 
und the Major on investigation found 
that the only professed motor-smith 
was nothing more than a_ bicycle- 
mender. His men, clever enough me- 
chanics in healing metal hurts, knew 
nothing of the diagnosis of ailments in 
the intricate machinery of a car. So 
leaving a minor break with them to 
mend, Birdie and the Major returned 
to the hotel to hold a consultation dur- 
ing lunch. The spirit in which both 
the lunch and consultation were un- 
dertaken was of a despondent charac- 
ter. All three of the Voyagers were 
so pessimistic that the consultation 
actually found itself looking up the 
train services from Frankfurt to Bres- 
lau. The nature of the repast, more- 


There was 


over, was lowering to the spirits, 
There is little that is encouraging in a 
choice between the braised back of a 
hare and the fat roast cutlets of a Ger 
man pig. Birdie suddenly put down 
his knife. His companions looked at 
him in astonished expectation. 

“What is it, Birdie?” said the Major; 
“have you had an inspiration?” 

“I believe I’ve got it,” answered the 
owner of the car. “It is all that bad oil 
they used in Reading. It has bunged 
up the silencer. We'll take off the 
silencer and Jet her rip.” 

“But it will make the deuce of a 
row,” suggested Ethel. 

“What does that matter as long as 
we get over the ground? besides, it 
won’t inconvenience any one on the 
road. It’s only in towns that the 
noise upsets people. I know a man 
who always takes off his silencer as 
soon as he gets into the country. A 
car just flies when it’s off.” 

And so it was ordained, The little 
crowd that had collected in the small 
front garden of the Prinz yon Preussen 
were nearly scared out of their wits 
when at last, at five o’clock in the 
evening, Birdie’s small repairs had 
been effected and he started ignition 
minus his silencer. For all the world 
it sounded as if a battery of machine- 
guns had been brought into action, and 
there was not 2 window in the Wil- 
helmsplatz without a _ scared face 
pressed against it as the expedition 
started again in its endeavor to make 
Breslau by dawn on the following 
morning. 

Birdie smiled again as his car jumped 
to every suggested impulse. 

“She’s herself once more,” he said, 
looking over his shoulder. 

“Well, then, you had better get her 
out of this place as quickly as you 
ean,” the Major suggested, when he 
could make himself heard above the 
awful racket of exploding gas which 
was taking place beneath the car. He 




















was not unmindful that the look of 
astonishment beneath the pickel-haube 
of the local police might at any mo- 
ment, as soon as their surprise was 
overcome, change to one of aggression. 
in fact, as the car swung down Breite 
Strasse, scattering a terrified crowd of 
marketers, the mien of the helmeted 
henchman who kept guard upon the 
bridge over the Oder was distinctly 
truculent. For « moment it looked as 
if the yellow-haired gendarme was 
about to raise his arm and signal 
Birdie to stop. But possibly the vomit 
of flame and smoke from the exhaust 
decided him upon a less yenturesome 
course. As the car flashed past, the 
occupants caught a glance of the ad- 
mirable flourish with which he drew a 
bulky notebook. The moment of anx- 
iety had passed. If it were only the 
number that he required, there was 
still a hope that the Kaiser's review 
might be reached in time. 

The Voyagers had barely placed 
Damm Vorstadt behind them when 
darkness closed down. The car was 
now absolutely fiying, and was pull- 
ing against every restraining injune- 
tion that Birdie placed upon her. 
That journey through the night fur- 
nished an experience which none 
of the occupants of the car are likely 
to forget. The road, fortunately 
enough, was perfect, though, owing to 
the fact that it lay through pine for- 
ests, plunged in the deepest shadow. 
The pace was terrifying, and, in spite 
of the beam of the searchlight, the 
dangers of the road were so unex- 
pected that nothing but the skilful 
driving of Birdie saved the party from 
total wreckage. The local peasant eart 
of Silesia is a cumbersome vehicle to 
move suddenly from the road centre. 
even if it should chance that the driver 
be found awake. The principle of 
lighting at night seldom appeals to 
these simple folk. As strings of these 
market conveyances were met that 
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night, the dangers of the road may be 
imagined when Birdie was prepared to 
let her out to close on fifty miles an 
hour. Over and above the mysterious 
sensation inseparable from a_ night 
journey in pine forests, the intermit- 
tent din, the vomit of flame, and the 
rattle of explosion from below the car 
gave a fillip to a sensation of peculiar 
weirdness. There was the feeling of 
exhilaration bred of pace, the anxieties 
against accideut or collision, and the 
fascinations of novel environment. 
With a crash and a thunder of cylinder 
explosion the exr would dash through 
some hamlet, creating a tumult suf- 
ficient to wake the dead. In a flash it 
was gone, and the inmates left to im- 
agine the rush of terrified peasants to 
lattice and casement to determine 
whether it had been mundane visita- 
tion or supernatural apparition. 

The chronicler of this voyage of 
exploration would like to write, 
“And thus they came _ to Crossen.” 
But it was not so. Black care 
was still beside Tommy in the back 
seat, and two miles short of Cros- 
sen a tyre went with a report that 
made itself heard above the volleying 
from the exhaust. It was a clean 
puncture. Inner and outer tyre were 
perforated. The acetylene searchlight 
was taken off its hook and brought 
to bear on the damaged wheel. Birdie 
shook his head and began to peel his 
coat, The rest of the party fell in at 
the appointed emergency stations, and 
there in the gloom of the pine forest, 
in the white light of the acetylene 
lamp, did an hour’s honest toil. Such 
is the reward for driving a motor-car 
against time. The chances of the Voy- 
agers being in time for the Kaiser's 
review at seven o'clock on the follow- 
ing morning had now contracted to 
zero, The puncture was so bad that 
resort had to be made to a shoe, which, 
luckily, at the last moment, had been 
udided to Tommy’s stock-in-trade. 
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Crossen lies in the vale of the Oder, 
and, unlike the large cities of Germany, 
is early to bed. By the time the car 
descended the steep road into the town 
and crossed the bridge over the Oder, 
there was hardly a soul to be seen in 
the cobbled streets. With the utmost 
difficulty the Three Crowns Inn was 
discovered and the car lodged in the 
backyard. The head waiter of this 
queer little village hostel spoke ‘Eng- 
lish. He had passed an apprentice- 
ship in the Hotel Métropole, Brighton, 
and seemed as delighted to be thrown 
into the company of Englishmen as 
the Explorers were pleased to find a 
comfortable meal. Over a very succu- 
lent fillet and the customary poached 
eggs, the Voyagers held a council of 
war at which the head waiter was in- 
vited to assist. The local paper made 
it clear that the review would be held 
on the following morning at seven 
o'clock. The head waiter ratified the 
information in the guide-book that 
Breslau was a2 good hundred kilome- 
tres distant. Birdie’s information was 
the most decisive. He stated emphat- 
ically that unless a sutticiently able 
workman were discovered in Crossen 
to effect repairs, it was doubtful if the 
car would get along at all. The head 
waiter promised that one, Hermann, 
was 4 clever repairer, but doubted if 
he could be induced to work at night. 
All things considered, the consensus of 
feeling was against an effort to reach 
Breslau by seven on the following 
morning. 

It might have been done by train. 
This alternative was suggested. But 
the Explorers, with that dislike which 
is common to all motorists of deserting 
their car, however unfaithful, finally 
determined to cut the Emperor’s re- 
view out of their programme and to 
content themselves with arriving on 
the following day at Breslau in time 
to take part in the actual manceuvres. 
If they could only have been equipped 


with second-sight, they might have 
saved themselves much speculation 
with regard to how and when they and 
the car would reach their destination. 

On the following morning the Ex- 
plorers’ car furnished the centre of 
interest in the historic little township 
of Crossen. The Major took upon him- 
self the task of procuring the services 
of Hermann the expert. The mechan- 
ic’s comely daughter carried on her fa- 
ther’s business office. Remarkable to 
relate, although she had never left the 
village of Crossen, this girl spoke a 
smattering of English and very fair 
French. With her as interpreter, the 
Major discovered the full limit of Her- 
mann’s repairing outfit, and the expert 
promised, after he had surveyed the 
damages, to have three inner tubes 
healed in an hour. 

It was evident that Crossen had a 
turn for education, for as far as the 
Explorers could gather, every one, 
within earshot .of Birdie’s uow un- 
throttled combustion chamber, who had 
received a smattering of English ar- 
rived to make conversation with the 
mad motorists. Tommy became so 
much at his ease that he was even seen 
to smile while endeavoring to explain 
the superiority of everything English 
to anything he had hitherto seen in 
Germany. ‘The most bouncing of the 
inany visitors Was a young sportsman, 
of the coloring of a Belgian canary. 
who was absolutely fluent, and intro 
duced himself to the Major with some 
pride as being the great grandson of 
the man who had shown Napoleon the 
ford at Crossen which enabled him to 
make the passage of the Oder. When 
asked if he was proud of his ancestor's 
action, the young fellow suavely re- 
plied— 

“It is a family distinction, even if 
it is not creditable.” 

In an hour the Explorers were evacu- 
ating Crossen, if not with the same 
pomp and grandeur as did [rederick 
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the Great and Napoleon, yet amid as 
much noise per axle, Outside the town 
is a steep climb. The car tackled it in 
as brave a spirit as she had shown 
when leaving Frankfurt on the preced- 
ing evening. Having scared a horse or 
two, and driven a few market-women 
in fear behind the plum-trees which 
porder the highroad, the car settled 
down to her work, and it looked as if 
it were to be a quick though noisy run 
into Breslau. Hiow liable is human 
perspicacity to err! Three miles out of 
Crossen, just as the car was passing 
a tiny hamlet, something snapped in- 
side her. A jolt, a rain of substructure 
blows, and she came to a dead stop, 
her engines racing as they became re- 
lieved of ail propulsion stresses. 

Birdie stopped the engines, and stand- 
ing up in his seat said softly, very 
very softly— 

“That is the limit. The carden-shaft 
has gone!” 

A brief survey substantiated the 
theory. This indeed was the climax. 
From the very beginning it had been a 
chapter of accidents, There had been 
tyre troubles beyond all precedent; 
there had been ignition and exhaust 
troubles; and now, when at last the 
Explorers thought they had coaxed and 
humored her into a satisfactory if 
noisy temper, she had deliberately 
broken her back. Birdie emerged from 
under the car with his final diagnosis. 

“Who’s the Jonah?’ queried Ethel. 

Tommy, whose spirits never rose un- 
less his master was in the direst mis- 
fortune, proved to be the most prac- 
tical. 

“Please, sir, ‘taint who's the Jonah, 
but rather who’s got a pair of horses.” 

“Well, there is one thing upon which 
we may congratulate ourselves,” sug- 
gested the Major, “and that is that 
she’s broken down within three miles 
of a railway station. Suppose it had 
happened, as it might well have, thirty 
miles from everywhere!” 


The stationary car soon attracted the 
usual village crowd. It was some time 
before the united efforts of the 
stranded Explorers ‘could make their 
wishes understood. The average farm- 
laborer in Silesia does not readily un- 
derstand the halting pronunciation of 
his language by the untutored English- 
man. But ultimately the repetition 
of the word “pferde” brought a gleam 
of intelligence into the eyes of one of 
the local sympathizers, who suggested, 
more by dumb motion than by words, 
that an envoy from the stranded party 
should follow him to the residence of 
one Herr Dash. The Major undertook 
the new voyage of discovery, and was 
conducted to the chief edifice in the 
village. Landing him at the front door 
of 2a low whitewashed cottage-villa, 
the farm-hand deserted. The Major 
knocked, with the result that a round 
half-dozen of spaniel puppies rushed to 
the open door and welcomed him with 
an effusion that would have been grat- 
ifying if his peace of mind had been 
normal, By dint of more knocking a 
maid-servant, who looked as if she 
had just been milking cows or mak- 
ing butter, arrived and cleared away 
the struggling mass of puppies. Hav- 
ing remembered the name of the 
farmer, the Major eventually made 
himself understood, At least, mutter- 
ing “Ja, ja,” and pointing to the over 
head story, the maid disappeared. 

After about five minutes Herr Dash 
urrived. He was totally different from 
the type of farmer that the Major had 
expected to find. A young man of 
two- or three-and-twenty, he obviously 
belonged to the refined and intelligent 
class. He was dressed in a well-fitting 
suit of German green-sporting mixture, 
and wore irreproachable butcher-boots. 
He welcomed the Major with a smile, 
and the Major attempted to open the 
conversation in French. ‘To his sur- 
prise Herr Dash replied in English, 
and at once evinced the greatest sym 
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pathy in the Explorers’ misfortunes. 
Calling for his Tyrolese hat, he pre- 
posed to inspect the scene of the break- 
down. 

The united efforts of Birdie, Ethel, 
und Thomas had resulted in the extrac- 
tion of the carden-shaft. One of the 
pins at the clutch end had been 
wrenched off. It was evident that 
no amateur repository work could cope 
with the damage. Further progress 
was a matter for draught animals as 
far as Crossen station, and'a railway 
track thence to Breslau, accompanied 
with a prayer that so large a city 
might possess motor-works capable of 
coping with the injury. Herr Dash, 
after a short consultation with a bet- 
ter-class peasant who had joined the 
cirele of sympathizers, and who pre- 
sumably was his bailiff, promised that 
we sheuld have the draught-horses as 
soon as they came in from the plough 
for their midday meal. This meant an 
hour’s delay; but as there is no wisdom 
in making a critical examination of the 
mouth of a gift-horse, the Explorers 
were content to spend the interval in 
the local beer-garden regaling their 
benefactor with the insidious beverage 
of his country. 

Over the foaming beaker Herr Dash, 
in broken English, became quite con- 
fidential. He was 2 comparative 
stranger to Silesia. The son of a 
wealthy scent manufacturer from Co- 
logne, his father had met his taste for 
an open-air and sporting life by the 
purchase, two years previously, of the 
farm he now worked. Asked how he 
acquired his English, Herr Dash re- 
plied that during the long hard winters 
in Silesia there was little to do, and he 
had spent many of the dark weary 
evenings of the last two years in a 
study of English. “But’—and here his 
good-natured face brightened—“I shall 
spend no more evenings learning Eng- 
lish. This winter there will be other 
things to do, as I am soon to marry.” 


The Explorers were not slow in offer- 
ing this good Samaritan every felicity 
upon so momentous a venture, in- 
wardly trusting that when the novelty 
ot the new move had worn off their 
friend would not be driven to a more 
energetic study of their language. 

The Explorers had left Crossen that 
morning with the exaggerated arro- 
gance of a powerful car bereft of its 
silencer. The return was meekness it- 
self. At the tail of a lumber wagon, 
they and their car were towed gently 
into the goods yard of the Crossen rail- 
way station. It was an ignomirious 
finish to a start which had held out a 
promise of far better things. There 
was no alternative—the car would 
have to go to Breslau by train and fol- 
low by goods at the discretion of the 
German railway officials. 

Remembering the trouble that they 
had had with the Customs, the Ex- 
plorers approached the Crossen goods 
clerks with feelings of some trepida 
tion. But although these be-uniformed 
worthies talked a great deal, and 
shouted loudly when they realized that 
the Explorers knew nothing of their 
tongue, yet they apparently made no 
difficulties; for though, reluctantly 
enough, the Explorers deserted their 
ship, yet they left it standing on the 
green of the goods yard without even 
running off the petrol, and in due 
course, petro] and details complete, it 
arrived at Breslau without further 
damage or undue delay. As for the 
Explorers themselves, they waited for 
the schmell-cug, and in this tame man- 
ner arrived at their destination after 
dark. 

But their troubles were not yet 
over. Breslau was en féte. The Kaiser 
was in residence. With the utmost 
difficulty a cab was procured, and the 
driver directed to take the party 
to the Monopol. The coachman 
shook his head in a doubtful man- 
ner, and then plunged his vehicle 
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into the seething mass of spectators 
who thronged the streets. ‘The whole 
town was illuminated in a curious and 
striking manner. Without exception, in 
the window of every upper story three 
candles had been lit. Certain public 
puildings and commercial establish- 
ments had invested in electric- and 
gas-illuminating lights, but for the gen- 
eral impression of illumination the city 
depended upon this universal candle 
service. The majority of streets ap- 
peared to be lined with troops, and 
in such cases as they were not, the 
Explorers’ driver was headed off 
by truculent gendarmes. With diffi- 
culty the Englishmen were brought to 
understand that the Kaiser had been 
present at some entertainment at the 
Hotel Monopol, and, until he left that 
building, there was as much hope of 
getting the vehicle up to it as there 
was of making the driver understand 
English. For two solid hours the Ex- 
plorers and their chattels were kept 
waiting for the thoroughfare to open. 
They had one interlude. There had 
been a military tattoo in front of the 
Palace. The returning massed bands, 
led by the torch-bearers and color 
guard, marched down the streets to a 
funeral slow step. Any way, if the 
Explorers had missed the Kaiser’s pa- 
rade, they had seen the street parade 
of the military tattoo. 

When the streets were cleared the 
party made its way with difticulty to 
the Hotel Monopol. But even when 
they had arrived under the portico of 
the hotel their troubles were not at an 
end. The hall porter rushed out in all 
the glory of his servile trappings and 
ordered the coachman to drive away 
from the front of their hotel: they were 
taking no more visitors that night. 
Precisely what the Major said to this 
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functionary would be neither neces- 
sary nor instructive in the elucidation 
of this narrative. The Major was tired 
of adversity, and the dull music of the 
torchlight performance had been the 
last straw to an equilibrium of tem- 
per never at the best of times too se- 
cure, The hall porter fell back aghast. 
The brilliant assembly of liveried lack- 
eys opened a lane for the indignant 
Englishman. Half a dozen of the inner 
retainers of the hotel came forward to 
repeat the jackal yelp of the hall por- 
ter. Royalty and an influx of red, 
white, scarlet, green, saffron, black, 
and any other colored hussar officer 
that you can think of, had turned their 
heads. The Major would have none of 
these under-strappers; he called for the 
manager. Desperate underlings said, 
“But it is impossible,” and pointed to 
the open doorway of the ball-room. 

“Fetch him out, then,” ordered the 
Major. 

In due course the obsequious man 
ager was drawn out from under 
the furred dolman of a Princeling 
Hlussar. 

“But it is impossibie, gentlemen; the 
hotel is full. Just look, this is an oc- 
casion.” 

“I wired for rooms,” said the Major. 
“two days ago.” 

“Ah! but that was yesterday. You 
did not come. ‘Today, look at the 
state we are in.” 

“Am I, then,” said the leader of the 
Explorers, “to tell my friend Prince 
M—— that, even after his recommend- 
ing me to come here, you turn me from 
your doors?” 

Instantly the manager softened. For 
a second time the august name of their 
Cuirassier friend had served the Ex- 
plorers upon an emergency. Sleeping 
accommodation was forthcoming. 
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SANTA 


Santa Sophia, says Mr. Van Millin- 
gan in a book which appeared lately in 
Constantinople, “is the finest monu- 
ment of what is styled Byzantine art.” 
WWisewhere in the same work it is af- 
firmed that “Santa Sophia has never 
heen repeated.” I do not know if Mr. 
Van Millingan is an authority on By- 
yantine architecture, but certainly, so 
far as the judgment of critics goes, he 
has ample warrant for both these 
statements. Fergusson, the Gibbon of 
architectural history, having accepted 
Santa Sophia as the “grandest and 
most perfect creation of the old school 
of Byzantine art,’ declares also that 
there was no building “erected during 
the ten centuries which elapsed from 
the transference of the capital to By- 
zantium till the building of the great 
medizeval cathedrals (that is to say, 
during the entire Byzantine period) 
which can be compared with it’; and 
again after describing the plan of the 
structure he tells us that “in these ar- 
rangements Santa Sophia seems to 
stand alone.” Even Mr. Lethaby, cer- 
tainly one of the foremost authorities 
aut the present time on the subject, 
while he entirely accepts Justinian’s 
chureh as the centrai type of the style, 
yet adds, agreeing with Fergusson, 
that in plan it is “alone among 
churches.” If the reader cares to 
turn over some of the many books 
dealing with the subject he will find 
these conflicting views very common. 
He will find the church, invariably and 
as a matter of course, treated as the 
representative type of the Byzantine 
style, but he will also find it, every 
now and then and as though uncon- 
sciously, treated as something singular 
and unique. It is clear that these two 
kinds of statements are incompatible, 
since it is impossible for a building to 
be a type and at the same time to 
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stand alone. The two propositions are 
contradictions in terms, but yet, as ap- 
plied to Santa Sophia, they have per. 
haps a certain significance, even a cer- 
tain appropriateness, For while in 
some respects, and those very striking 
und obvious ones, the building may be 
said to belong to a group and represent 
iu style, in others, and those possibly 
of even deeper significance, it is orig- 
inal and strikes out a line of its own. 
Struck by the immediate similarities, 
by the use of certain forms common to 
the Byzantine group, the dome, the 
upex, the vault, and by various decora- 
tive methods, as the use of marble pan- 
elling and mosaics, the first impulse 
of the critic is to accept the church as 
u specimen of Byzantine art, and since 
it is unapproached of its kind in size 
and richness and magnificence, it is 
natural, once accepted, that it should 
be promoted to the place of leader and 
most honored representative of that 
style. And yet there by-and-by arise 
doubts, for as soon as the critic begins 
to deal with the actual composition of 
the building, the development of the 
domical theory right through its struc- 
ture, the rise of curve out of curve to 
the final triumph of the great dome, 
and the unity achieved by the 
dominance of a single = structural 
principle, he finds that he has to 
do with qualities which exist in no 
other structure, and accordingly he 
changes his note and instead of a rep- 
resentative building we have one that 
“stands alone.” It seems pretty clear 
that in dealing with a question like 
this, as to the extent to which a build- 
ing belongs to a certain style and the 
degree to which it is separable from it, 
the point to be considered is whether 
it belongs to the style by what, in it- 
self, is essential, or by what, in itself, 
is accidental. There are traits in ar- 
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chitecture which are yital, and in which 
the architectural character, or style, of 
the building resides. . There are others 
which are more or less superficial and 
perhaps more or less interchangeable 
between several styles. The question, 
therefore, we have to put before our- 
selves is, Does Santa Sophia repre- 
sent the Byzantine style by the traits 
which are essential in its own struc- 
ture, or are these essential traits those 
in which it stands alone and does it 
represent the style rather in accidents 
and details? On the answer to such a 
question the place of the church in the 
history of architecture must depend. 


The main characteristic of the Greek 
genius--namely, its strict adherence to 
a logical principle and its assiduity in 
lopping away all such superfiuities and 
inconsistencies as might hamper the 
expression of such a principle—this 
characteristic, so obvious in its effects 
all through Greek literature and Greek 
art, is particularly obvious in Greek 
architecture. The supreme achieve- 
ment of this architecture, to the per- 
fecting of which centuries of careful 
thought and calculation had been de- 
yoted, was the Doric Temple, and the 
Doric Temple was an exemplification 
of the resources of a single primary 
structural principle, the principle of 
the post and lintel, or upright pillar 
supporting transverse blocks. This 
is the simplest, the eldest and the most 
universal of all building principles, but 
yet the latent logic in it had never 
been developed into full expression 
prior to the evolution of the Doric 
style. Far from exhibiting this princi- 
ple to advantage, the sausage-shaped 
columns and squat, ponderous entabla- 
tures of the Nile Temples do but ham- 
per and conceal it, It is impossible to 
form the least idea of the carrying 
power of such columns as these, col- 
umns which terminate in a suddenly 
reduced and rounded base at one end, 


and in an immense, corpulent bud or 
flower-shaped capital at the other; nor 
is it possible to conjecture the propor- 
tionate dimensions of the weight the 
columns carry disguised under the 
coarse and shapeless forms which com- 
pose the entablature. Thousands of 
years of practice and repetition had 
left the lintel principle entirely inartic- 
ulate in Egyptian hands. It lay hid 
somewhere under a sort of adipose tis- 
sue of superfiuous stone, which it was 
essential to remove if the principle it- 
self were to be brought to light. 

This operation was undertaken by 
the Greeks. Exactly defined, every 
outline as sharp as if cut out of crystal, 
every ounce of superfluous material 
pared away, every form in the struc- 
ture expressly adapted to its proper 
function, the Greek temple exhibits 
the greatest of all structural principles 
to the utmost possible advantage. The 
sense of relative proportion between 
support and burden which is veiled in 
the Egyptian tempie under the gross 
and inappropriate shapes of the forms 
cinployed, is developed in the Greek 
with exquisite refinement. The column, 
with sharp-edged flutes and elastic, 
vigorous form, is the very embodiment 
of the idea of easy and powerful sup- 
port, while the crisply defined entabla- 
ture is so proportioned as to employ 
and justify all the strength of the col 
umns without for 2 moment oppress- 
ing it. It is quite evident that the 
tirecks have here grasped the princi- 
ple they are dealing with, not as a fact 
merely, but as an idea. They do not, 
1 mean, stick, where the Egyptian 
stuck, at the mere convenience of a 
certain means of support, but go on to 
exhibit the effectiveness and the logi- 
cal sufficiency of this means of support, 
dwelling on it for its own sake, and 
drawing out all the expressiveness la- 
tent in it. In this way they have 
made themselves the spokesmen of a 
natural idea and are at the head of a 
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main body of architectural work that 
goes back through the ages. Al! that 
made the action of the builders of 
Stonehenge right and reasonable when 
they crossed their huge monoliths, all 
that makes the action of any farm hand 
todlay right and reasonable when he 
knocks up a cowshed in the corner of 
a field—in short, all there is eternally 
logical in the post and lintel principle 
of construction the Doric temple utters 
once for all with supreme felicity. 
Such wus the characteristically logi- 
cal action of the Greeks in the days of 
trabeated or lintel architecture. Let 
us come down now to the next age and 
to the introduction of a new principle, 
new at least in the dominating position 
assigned to it in the architecture it ap- 
peared in. A people of drains, of 
bridges, of aqueducts, the arch suited 
admirably the utilitarian instincts of 
the Romuns. But yet, though they 
made this feature their own and spread 
it through the Empire, the Romans 
never developed its full possibilities or 
uppreciated it as a principle at all. 
The large and harmonious results and 
consequent esthetic significance which 
“a great structural motive, loyally ad- 
hered to and permitted to develop its 
own nature, might achieve, were never 
grasped by them or understood. For 
the purposes of construction they for 
the most part used the arch, but they 
used it without freedom and without 
completeness; while for the addition of 
wsthetic significance they had recourse, 
without in the least comprehending its 
real value, to that earlier and simpler 
principle of which the Greek treatment 
had so enormously enhanced the pres- 
tige. But these two principles, the 
arch and the lintel, are, as it is 
scarcely necessary to point out, incom- 
patible with and destructive of each 
other. They do their work in differ- 
ent ways, the one by diffusing and 
spreading the pressure of the superin- 
cumbent weight, the other by meeting 
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it direct; and no combination between 
them is therefore possible. None the 
less in Roman work they constantly 
ure combined, or rather they are con- 
stantly employed in the same buildings 
to each other’s mutual discomfiture, 
The arch and vault usually do the rea] 
supporting, and columns and entabla- 
tures are lacquered over the facade as 
an afterthought to supply the artistic 
finish. 

The effect of this unnatural coalition 
was to turn lintel construction into a 
mere unmeaning decorative detail and 
to stunt and thwart the development 
of arched construction altogether. It 
is with the second of these effects that 
we are here concerned. It is not, I 
believe, sufficiently realized by the 
large number of people who conceive 
of Roman architecture as the great op- 
portunity of arched construction how 
essentially second rate all Roman 
arched construction is. Roman archi- 
tecture daunts us by sheer size and 
strength, by the endurance of its iron 
concrete and the insolent display of its 
brilliant and showy decoration; and 
seeing that it stands for Rome's might, 
majesty and dominion, we are upt to 
forget that it stands no less incontesta- 
bly for Rome's lack of lucidity and 
logic, for Rome’s dullness of inward 
vision and vulgarity of soul. ‘The 
truth is, of all this tremendous archi- 
tectural accumulation there is not a 
building extant which can be called a 
genuine architectural success; for by a 
genuine architectural success we imply, 
I suppose, the working out of some 
great structural motive or principle in 
such a way, so completely and freely 
and disinterestedly, that so long as the 
principle itself applies to the affairs of 
men this building in which its proper- 
ties are exhibited to such advantage 
shall, for its idea’s sake, be welcome 
and acceptable also. Rome had a great 
principle to go on, but to express it 
freely and disinterestedly was beyond 
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her. The heavy Roman vaults and 
domes, wrought in solid masses of con- 
crete stuck on like the lid of a sauce- 
pan, offer no illustration of the capabil- 
ities of the arch principle. That prin- 
ciple was indeed used by the Romans 
exactly as the lintel principle had been 
used by the Egyptians. It was used, 
1 mean, in a purely utilitarian sense, 
aus a convenience in building, but noth- 
ing more. The Roman arch is a use- 
ful enough method of support. The 
Roman vault and dome are convenient 
enough ways of roofing a passage here 
or a hall there. But their applicatiorf 
is always local and finite, nor was it 
ever suspected by the Roman genius 
that the play of forces contained in 
the arch could be driven through an 
entire structure, controlling, animating 
und harmonizing the whole of it. 
Nevertheless upon her own limited 
interpretation of the principle Rome 
insisted. Obstinate, callous, implaca- 
ble, she set a fashion by sheer physical 
weight. The centre and = driving 
wheel of the whole vast political ma- 
chine, every provincial town to the 
uttermost limits of the Empire turned 
submissive eyes to Rome. The great 
Roman rods, architectural works 
themselves of the first importance, 
driven from town to town, composed 
the meshes of a net which held the 
whole empire in a state of political 
thraldom. But the thraldom was more 
than political. The subordinate and 
distant towns, us they derived all au- 
thority and importance, all their ideas 
of government and of justice, their 
governors and officials, their hopes of 
privileges and preferments from the 
metropolis, so, with an equal meekness, 
they adopted those fashions in art and 
especially in architecture which, if 
they expressed nothing else, expressed 
at least Rome’s ponderous ascendency. 
The theatres and amphitheatres, the 
villas and palaces, the _ triumphal 
arches and great public baths which 
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profusely decorated the capital, deco- 
rated also, if more sparingly, the prov- 
inces. They were all formed on Ro- 
man models and accepted the limita- 
tions of Roman taste. It is true in- 
deed, and it is curious and interesting 
to notice it, that throughout the towns 
of the Eastern part of the Empire, 
among the population of which were 
seattered, it will be remembered, a 
fair sprinkling of Greek inhabitants, 
there was early evinced a disposition 
to distinguish between and disentan- 
gle the structural principles which 
Rome had foreed into conjunction. 
The properties of the arch were not 
developed, but there was a tendency 
to clear away the relics of lintel con- 
struction which had so long obstructed 
it, and thus to lay the foundations of 
au more free and reasonable design. 
These signs were, however, slight and 
without decisive result. So long as 
Rome’s undisputed sway held, the style 
of building she had imposed, though 
subjected to various modifications, held 
too. 

Nor, indeed, did the division of the 
Empire and the founding of a new cap- 
ital on the shores of the Bosphorus 
produce any immediate change. Con- 
stantine’s great city, magnificent and 
luxurious as it was, was magnificent 
and luxurious in the Roman way. The 
slopes of what is now Seraglio Point 
were studded with palaces, beyond 
which rose the Acropolis with its 
Forum Augusteum, the royal palace fac- 
ing the sea, and west of this the Hip- 
podrome. The baths and theatres, the 
porticoes and terraces of marble steps 
reproduced the luxury and the fashions 
of Rome. It must be remembered, 
further, that the Emperor’s change of 
faith implied no violent breach with 
ancient usage. “Constantine’s city,” us 
Mr. Lethaby points out, “does not ap- 
pear to have been so completely Chris- 
tian as the ecclesiastical writers would 
have us suppose,” and in justification 
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of this surmise he quotes the report 
of Zosimus that Constantine erected a 
shrine to the Dioseuri in the Hippo- 
drome and that various other temples 
dedicated to pagan divinities existed. 
“A whole population of bronze and 
marble statues was brought together 
from Greece, Asia Minor and Sicily. 
The baths of Zeuxippus alone are said 
to have had more than sixty bronze 
statues: a still greater number were 
assembled in the Augusteum and other 
squares, and in the Hippodrome, 
where, xccording to Zosimus, Constan- 
tine placed the Pythian tripod which 
had been the central object in the tem- 
ple of Apollo at Delphi.” 
sociations and traditions were in short 
transplanted in full vigor to the new 
eapital. Justinian himself was a typi- 
eal imperial ruler with all the imperial 
passion for pomp and display. His 
own colossal statue in bronze graced 
the ‘Hippodrome; the baths he had 
given to the city were among its most 
every city 
during 


Classic as- 


adornments, and 


was enriched 


splendid 
in his dominion 
his reign with important architectural 


additions. A second Augustus,  in- 
tensely proud of his office and con- 


scious of its transmitted majesty, noth- 
ing could have been more utterly re- 
removed from his thoughts than the 
idea of a breach of any kind with the 
spirit of classic imperialism. Nor was 
there in popular life any tendency to 
such a breach. ‘Thanks to the essen- 
tially tolerant nature of paganism, the 
new religion came in on the whole 
quietly and amicably. It 
forthwith into an inheritance of artis- 
tie and architectural remains, as vast 
in extent as they were doubtful in 


entered 


quality, which it proceeded to turn to 
its own uses and requirements, nor, on 
the part of the people any more than 
on that of the Emperor, was there any 
desire to repudiate the ideas and arts 
of their forefathers. 

Rearing these facts in mind, we shall 
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the better understand the problem set 


before Anthemius by the PEmperor. 
There was certainly no question of 
striking out a new line, or breaking 
with the past. The architect found 
certain time-honored structural theories 
in being, and in these he had to work. 
His task was one of adaptation. At 
the same time the occasion is one of 
extraordinary interest; for an oppor- 
tunity was thus offered for a formal 
criticism, pronounced now for the first 
time, by the Greek genius upon Roman 
architecture. Whether there had been 
earlier indications what that criticism 
was to be, whether Santa Sophia had 
its heralds, is a point on which critics 
still dispute. They have, in any case, 
almost entirely disappeared, and Santa 
Sophia, the greatest architectural effort 
of its age, the work of Greek architects 
in a Greek city, is the first example 
of an emancipated, freely spoken 
Greek judgment on the structural ideas 
of the Roman era. Standing at the 
close of that era, it sums up the prob- 
lem it had dealt with and propounds its 
own solution. 

What that solution was a glance at 
the great church itself is sufficient to 
indicate. The plan of Santa Sophia is 
approximately a square of 250 feet by 
225, of which the central portion, 106 
feet by 200, is open from the floor to 
the roof. The noble sense of spacious- 
ness, which is the prevailing impres- 
sion here present, is, however, attained. 
not merely by the amplitude of the pro- 

but by the rhythmical se- 
and evolution of the great 
curves of the vaulting. 
degrees of small sup- 
porting domes, semi-domes and seg- 
ments of domes, until they culmi- 
nate in the “deep-bosomed” central 
dome, as Procopius calls it, of 107 feet 
span, which sweeps with incomparable 
boldness and freedom across the cen- 
tral area of the building. All who 
have ever visited the church have been 


portions, 
quence 

unfolding 
These rise in 
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struck by the majesty and harmony of 
these mounting curves and have 
echoed Procopius’s own account of 
their appearance. “From the lightness 
of the building the dome does not ap- 
pear to rest upon a solid foundation, 
but to cover the beneath as 
though it were suspended from heaven 
by the fabled golden chain.” And he 
adds, with reference to the general 
structure, “All these parts surprisingly 
joined to one another in the air, sus- 
pended one from another, and resting 
only on that which is next to them, 
form the work into one admirably har- 
monious whole.” Such, indeed, is the 
uspect of the place. Many years have 
passed since I stoed myself under those 
clustering cavities, but yet their ap- 
pearance is as present to my eye now 
as at that moment; so clear and unmis- 
takable, so unhampered by irrelevan- 
cies and unobseured by conflicting ele- 
ments, is the structural principle they 
enforce. 

That structural principle, I 
hardly say, is the principle of the arch, 
under that definition the 
vault and dome which are merely logi- 
cal developments of the arch principle. 
Of the completeness and mathematical 
precision with which that motive is 
carried out through every part of the 
building it would be impossible with- 
out diagrams to give an adequate idea. 
M. Choisy, in his already authoritative 
work, “l’Art de Batir chez les Byzan- 
tins,” has devoted a volume to the sub- 
ject, with results which will surprise 
no one who has learnt to appreciate the 
entire devotion of the Greeks to the 
idea they are enforcing. One expedient, 
of primary importance in domical con- 
struction and now for the first time 
fully developed, may be instanced as 
illustrative of the building’s character. 
It will easily be understood that a circle 
superimposed upon a square in such a 
way that the rim of the circle rests 
upon the edge of each of the four sides 


place 


need 


including 
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of the square must leave at each of the 
angles a large segment of the 
cle unsupported. The problem how 
to fill in this gap, or how in other 
words to adapt a founda- 
tion to a cirenlar’ superstructure, 
had never hitherto been satisfactorily 
It had indeed constituted a 
difticulty and stumbling- 
block in that kind of construction, 
which had in various been 
slurred over, but had never been fairly 
met. The architects of Santa Sophia 
met it by applying segments of domical 
vaulting to the angles, 
built outwards from each corner of the 


cir- 


square 


solved. 
recognized 


ways 


unsupported 


square below and expanding as they 
rise until their upper edge attains the 
lower rim of the 
ments not only fill in the gaps and 
afford a foundation for the 
dome to rest on, collecting the thrust 
of it at the angles immediately above 
the great supporting piers, but they are 
in themselves a perfectly logical appli 
cation of the domical theory, and their 
expanding, mounting curves are in har- 
mony with the scheme of the whole 
interior. It is probable that the name 
of Anthemius will always be primarily 


associated with the use of this mode of 


dome. These seg- 


proper 


construction, nevertheless, as they oc 
the building, these “penden- 
as they called, so belong 
to the whole that they might almost be 
said to be the invention of the building 
itself. ‘The absorption of the whole 
interior of Santa Sophia in this play 
of curves which compose it remains its 
dominant characteristic, and 
parable to the system of thrust and 
counterthrust which pervades the whole 
of a Gothic cathedral and maintains its 
equilibrium. There is, however, one 
important difference which is in favor 
of the older building. The Gothic the 
ory, while it equally inspires every part 
and portion of the edifice, does not 
und cannot result in structural unity. 
Each member of the cathedral—the 


tives,” are 


is com 
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nave, the trausepts, the choir, the chap- 
els and chapter houses and baptistries 
are all structurally complete in them- 
selves and do not form parts of an 
organic whole. The cathedral, in fact, 
is logically not one building but a con- 
glomerate of many buildings, the num- 
ber of which may be, and often has 
been, increased or reduced without af- 
fecting the general result. The dome 
in this respect has advantages denied 
to the pointed arch. The great con- 
cave that broods over the centre of 
Santa Sophia strikes the note of unity 
of the whole building: it draws together 
part of the structure into its 
own service. The whole system of 
domes and semidomes combines to up- 
hold it. The columns and pieces group 
themselves in obedience to its require- 
Lifted high over the building, 
expres- 


every 


ments, 
it is to be taken as the final 
sion of the thought which animates 
every part and portion of it, a thought 
which every line and curve in the struc- 
ture prepares the way for and unites 
in corroborating. 

Now if the reader will turn his atten- 
tion to the Roman method of treating 
the arch principle, and contrast it with 
the method employed in Santa Sophia, 
he will appreciate the significance of 
criticism. Many Roman build- 
ings contained all the characteristic 
structural features of Santa Sophia. 
The vault was used, the apse was used, 
the dome was used, the arch was used. 


Greek 


But in Roman hands each of these 
features is a thing distinct in itself, 


finite, with its own immediate purpose, 
but ignorant of the very 
its fellows, and indeed more often than 
own nature, for 


existence of 


not ignorant of its 
Roman vaults and domes are usually 
concrete, not true 
Naturally, 


mere blocks of 


arched constructions at all. 


as we have seen, Rome’s ignorance of 
the nature of her own structural prin- 
ciple encouraged her to combine and 
confuse it with a principle of a con- 
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flicting character. This is the state of 
chaos corrected by Santa Sophia. 
Santa Sophia seizes upon the thought, 
which really does lie at the bottom of 
all that loaded and incongruous matter, 
and stripping away irrelevancies and 
granting it for the first time free play, 
brings out at last its power and beauty. 
The thwarted hope, the foiled career, 
the 


All I could never be 
All men ignored in me—— 


of the Roman arch finds expression in 
the Greek. And whut I hope the reader 
will remark is that in thus drawing 
out the significance of this principle 
the Greek architects of the new church 
were but acting after the manner of 
their race. They were but doing for 
the Roman arch what their 
forefathers had done for the Egyptian 
lintel, stripping from it the superfluous 
matter which obscured the thought 
within until the substance left became, 
as it were, the incarnation of the struc- 
which they were 


exactly 


tural principle on 
working. 

There are traits, I began by saying. 
in architecture which are vital and 
which constitute the style gf a build- 
ing, and others which are more or less 
accidental and interchangeable and do 
seems to me 
who has 


not constitute style. It 
that no disinterested critic, 
submitted himself to the influence of 
Santa Sophia and has considere: its re- 
lations with the Roman architecture 
that led up to it, can be in much doubt 
as to what the style in it consists in. 
It does not consist in such decorative 
additions as the use of mosaics and 
marble panelling; for such decoration 
might all be stripped from the church, 
as indeed to a large extent it has been, 
without in the least affecting the char- 
acter of the architecture. Nor does it 
even consist in the use of certain struc- 
as the dome, and apse, 
these of course are 


tural forms, 
nnd vault, though 
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essential, for all these, as we 


more 
have seen, were used in many Roman 
buikdings, and used even in conjunc- 
tion with marble panelling and mosa- 


All the features, structural and 
decorative, employed in Santa Sophia 
had often already been combined, and 
yet their combination had not resulted 
in a structure remotely resem- 
bling Santa Sophia in character. It is 
not, then, these things that compose 
the style of the Greek church. Enu- 
merate every feature here present, and 


ICs, 


even 


you are no nearer a satisfactory defi- 
nition. They will every one be found 
in the Baths of Caracalla. But if from 
structural features you turn to structu- 
ral principles; if, instead of saying that 
dome, apse and vault are here present, 
you say the whole building is conceived 
us an exposition of the arch principle, 
then indeed you name that which really 
gives character and style to the church, 
the essential trait in it on a participa- 
tion in which any claim to a real rela- 
tionship betwixt it and other buildings 
must be based. 

But if this is indeed the 
characteristic of Santa Sophia. 
question immediately arises, how are 
we to reconcile its position as the ex- 
ponent of arch construction with its 
position as the prototype of the Byzan- 
tine style? For Santa Sophia, of 
course, figures in architectural history 
not as the solution of the earlier Ro- 
man, but as the supreme type of the 
later Byzantine architecture. Between 
Santa Sophia and Byzantine buildings 
generally a most real and intimate re- 
lationship is claimed; and yet I have 
never myself that relationship 
based on the ground of a common ex- 
position of the possibilities of arcuated 
construction; nor, indeed, is it easy to 
see, when one recalls the general ap- 
pearance, the heavy proportions and 
passive, inert weight of Byzantine in- 
teriors generally, how without palpable 
could be 


essential 
this 


heard 


absurdity such a claim nal- 
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vanced. True, Byzantine uses all the 
arch forms, dome, and vault, 
which Santa Sophia uses, but it does 
not use them to the same end. HKyzan- 
tine domes and vaults are ponderous, 
low and solid. The interiors are obscure 
and darkly shadowed, and the general 
impression they convey, upheld as they 


apse, 


are by huge square piers, is as of ex- 
dug out by miners rather 
than a construction of architecture. 
Nothing can be imagined more opposed 
to that lightness of structural vitality 
which inspires the bounding vaults of 
Santa Sophia than the massive solidity 
and heaviness of the later Byzantine 
structure. Moreover, what seems to 
make the difference the 
nounced is that these later Byzantine 
interiors are so alike in character that 
it is obvious that they too are working 
out 2 definite intention, though not the 
intention of Santa Sophia. ‘The preva- 
lence of low, solid dimly lit 
und darkly shadowed, gives to all of 
them a kindred character and indicates 
The architectural 
conditions here certainly 
very ill adapted for the display of any 
but 


cavations 


more pro- 


curves, 


au common purpose, 
present are 


structural principles whatever, 
they are singularly 
the display of an ideal of another kind. 


remember 


well adapted for 


Those of my readers who 
the dim, rich twilight that suffuses all 
the Mark's at Venice 
will scarcely require to be told what 
that ideal The deep voluminous 


vaulting, wrought throughout, it would 


interior of St. 
was, 


seem, out of a mass of solid, soft gold, 
the figures, and 
dark, inlaid in its surface, the deep pre- 
sometimes 


solemn sternly rich 


vailing shadows that dis- 
close the sheen of the gold but more 
semi-obscurity 
like 


often wrap it in a 
through which it glows fitfully 
the smouldering embers of a fire, all 
these are conditions which enforce with 
extraordinary power the effect of splen- 
dor of coloring. Certainly no one who 
euters St. Mark’s can ever, I imagine, 
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waste a thought on the structural com- 
position of the building; its caverns 
and tunnels and scooped-out hollows do 
not indeed suggest the idea of struc- 
tural composition at all. But for that 
very reason they the more powerfully 


convey the influence of color. In a 
recent article in this Revriew* I sug- 
gested that form was the intellectual 


and color the emotional vehicle in art, 
and that these two there ex- 
isted a certain antagonism, or incom- 
patibility, so that where we have the 
intellectual appeal of form fully de- 
veloped it is impossible to have 
the and 
where we have color at its richest and 
strongest and most emotional it is im- 
possible to have also the clear, 
articulation of form. I pointed out, 
further, that among all great colorists 
the tendency was to control color not 
by form-detinition, but by light and 
shade, and that the bold use of light 
and shade permitted the artist to over- 
come the limitations of form and melt 
it away in the glow of the whole com- 
position. The great Venetian painters 
are no doubt the best examples of this. 
their color effects and the creation of 
that mellow glow which is so marked 
their 
made possible by 


beween 


also 


emotional appeal of color, 


exact 


being 
the 
dissolving of exact outlines and edges. 
In other words the emotional appeal of 
color is only made possible by quench- 
the form. 
The same holds good of all painters of 


a characteristic of works 


obviously only 


ing intellectual appeal of 


whatever nations who have achieved 
the But 
also, in the Byzantine style, to archi- 
The obliteration of 


exact 


fame of colorists. it applies 


form, 
strict 


tecture. 
with its 
definitions and all its intellectual sug- 
gestions of structural cohesion and sup- 
port, is one long that 
profound emotional influence which St. 
Mark’s exerts; while the powerful 
scheme of light and shade which har- 
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limitations and 


step towards 


Santa Sophia. 


monizes and controls part of 
this mightiest of all color compositions 
is another and quite equally important 
one. Nor are these attributes peculiar 
to St. Mark’s. On the contrary they 
are characteristic of the Byzantine 
style, the color style that is, of archi- 
tecture as a whole. I have before me 
as I write Messrs. Schultz and Barns- 
ley’s work on the monastery of St. 
Luke in the province of Phocis, a typi- 
eal Byzantine building belonging to 
what may be called the home district 
of the style, the district, that is, where 
it Was most closely under Greek con- 
trol. The excellent photographs allow 
one to judge pretty accurately of the 
general effect of the interior and to 
that the conditions above 

are conspicuously 


every 


perceive 

spoken of present 
here also. The first impression one re- 
ceives is of an unusual depth and rich- 
ness of chiaroscuro. Gleams of light 
shine here and there, but the whole in- 
terior is very dim, parts of it almost 
dark. 
entire absence of suggestions of form. 
Apart from the plain rounded pairs of 
which have more the appear- 
anee of tunnels than structural features, 
there is little constructive 
scheme of any kind. Of the color ef- 
fect of course one cannot judge ade- 
quately from photographs, vet it is cu- 
rious to observe, so associated in our 


The second impression is of the 


arches, 


sign of a 


minds is a powerful chiaroscuro with 
richness and splendor of coloring, that 
the light and 
shade throughout the chureh, which is 
all that the photographs give, immedi- 
ately depth of color. 
The foids of the heavy mosaic vaults, 


mere arrangement of 


suggests to us 


advancing into the light or retreating 
into shadow, the 
which they are inlaid, half shown, half 
hidden in the the faint 
gleams, like moonlight on a pool, on 
the marble panellings of the walls are 
indications which, combined with the 
hard and fast deline 


solemn figures with 


obscurity, 


absence of any 
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ations of form, give us almost absolute 
assurance of the presence of magnifi- 
cent color. The reader knows that it 
is by these means that photographs of 
the works of the great colorists indi- 
cate something of the character and 
splendor of the originals. Well, the 
artist and the architect alike 
in their designs that on seeing these 
photographs of the interior of St. Luke 
your first thought is that they are pho- 
tographs of paintings by Tintoret or 
Titian. 

This as I have said is a typical By- 
zantine building; but does the reader 
imagine that there is anything what- 
ever in common between such a build- 
ing as this and Santa Sophia? There 
is, to be sure, this in common, that St. 
Luke uses the dome and the apse and 
the vault and uses also mosaics and 
marble panelling. features 
it has in common with Santa Sophia. 
just as Santa Sophia has them in com- 
mon with But if 
we would realize how superticial is the 
attempt to characterize architecture by 
detail instead of general intention and 
effect, we could scarcely do better than 
contrast in our minds these two build- 
ings which possess so many features in 


are so 


These ure 


Caracalla’s baths. 


common, yet which are so opposed in 
general effect. So opposed indeed are 
they that they address themselves to 
different faculties of the mind. Santa 
Sophia, developing a great structural 
principle in broad daylight with unex- 
ampled logic and daring, addresses it- 
self entirely to the intellect. St. Luke, 
dreamy and contemplative, with its 
dark splendor of coloring half seen, 
half guessed in the rich obscurity of its 
vaults, addresses itself entirely to the 
emotions. It is impossible to bring 
two such buildings to terms with each 
other of any kind, and to pretend that 
they both belong to the same style is 
io deprive the word style of any com- 
prehensible meaning. St. Luke, it is to 


be remembered, carries out its own 
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purposes and develops its own effects 
with just as much consistency as Santa 
Sophia itself. And these purposes and 
effects are the purposes and effects of 
the Byzantine style generally. They 
ure reproduced in countless buildings 
throughout Eastern Europe, and more 
sparingly throughout Italy and Sicily. 
their appearance keeping pace with the 
spread and prevalence of Greek immi- 
grants. St. Mark’s is their prototype. 
But by all that draws them together 
they are separated from Santa Sophia. 
The gulf between them is the gulf be- 
tween reason and emotion in human 
character and between form and color 
in art. 

To conclude then, what I would sug 
gest to the reader as the really signiti- 
eant quality in Santa Sophia is the ex- 
position it gives of the nature of the 
arch as a structural principle. This 
is the “essential trait’ in it, that which 
represents the intention of the archi 
tect and gives style to his work, and in 
comparison with this all other features 
of superficial and negligible im- 
portance, In this, too, it 
me, lies the building’s chief source of 


are 
seems to 


historical and human interest, since in 
this respect it stands for the 
gence, after long eclipse, of the Greek 
genius in its familiar réle of expounder 
of the principles of art in vogue in the 


emer- 


world. This, surely, is importance and 
significance sufficient for any one 
building. Only if we interpret it in 


this sense we must relinquish its claim 
to be the prototype of the Byzantine 
For this is ground Byzantine 
cannot share with it. When Fergus- 
son, after describing the perfect logic 
ot the domiecal Santa 
Sophia, remarks that “nothing, proba- 
bly, so artistic, has been the 
same scale before or since,” he utters 


style. 


construction of 
done on 


praise which perhaps some of us, recol- 
lecting the achievements in other di- 
rections of the Greek race, may be in- 


clined to qualify. But when he con- 
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cludes that in this method of construc- 
tion “Santa Sophia stand 
alone.” he makes a statement there is 


seems to 


no qualifying or disputing at all. 

Let the reader, then, take his choice. 
If he accepts the arch principle as the 
keynote of Santa Sophia and reads the 
building as the Greek comment on Ro- 
man Imperial architecture, he will be 
helped to certain clear and simple deti- 
nitions, Henceforth 
ture will appear as a prolonged strug- 


Roman architec- 
gle between two irreconcilable princi- 
ples, the arch and lintel; Santa Sophia 
will stand for the deliverance of the 
urech principle from the clutches of its 
enemy and the final exhibition of all its 
power and all its beauty; while Byzan- 
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tine will be seen to bring into play a 
new motive and to develop. , with the 
cousummate Greek thoroughness, the 
tremendous signiticance of color as au 
artistic inspiration. This 
On the other hand, if he ac- 
catalogue of structural and 
decorative features as embodying the 
character or style of Santa Sophia, he 


is one alter- 
native. 


cepts a 


will indeed be able to establish a re- 
lationship indifferently between it and 
Roman, Byzantine or even Persian and 
Moorish architecture; but it will be a 
relationship of supertficialities which 
will tend to obscure the real signifi- 
cance and human interest of architec- 
ture and reduce it to a study and 
comparison of mere technical details. 
L. March Phillipps. 
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Something over a hundred = years 


pack-horses, attended 
their 

hill lying 
Derbyshire. 
the 
shining, 


line of 
picked 


nugo, a 
by packmen, along 


the 


way 
be- 
The 


brass 


bridle-path of a 


tween Cheshire and 
horses well-groomed, 
of the 


the 


were 

polished and 
the 

the 


green 


harness 
and 
and = the 
for it 
was May Day and the sun shone. On 
the summit of the hill, at the foreman’s 
word, the procession came to a stand 
still. 

The foreman wore a coat with brass 


smocks of men fresh 


clean; and in harness 


men’s hats were twigs, 


buttons, knee-breeches and gaiters, and 
He 
straight- 


the low-crowned hat of the time. 
wus a broad-shouldered, 


limbed fellow of over six feet and of 
well-developed, even formidable phlysi- 
eal 
Rick o° Taxal,” 


who regarded the pacitic aspect of 


power. They called him “Strong 


nnd there were some 
his 
tunned face and quiet gray eyes with 
respectful incredulity, as being a mere 


mask for eruptive possibilities, in the 


same way in which one may think of 
the green slope of a voleano. 

He was in service to one Roger Shep- 
ley, a master-carrier, who held the ear- 
rying trade of the North 
hills in his hands. Shepley 
Taxal, 
own 


Derbyshire 
lived at 
where he bad a house of his 
and and horses. 
The coming and going of “Shepley’s 
Packs” was a kind of spectacle to the 
iittle 

The summit of the hill where that af- 
ternoon the pause made 
Jenkyn Chapel—so named from a lit- 
tle building of millstone-grit tucked 
against the hill-side and fast blacken- 
This had been erected 
by some Methodist enthusiast, and ac- 
centuated rather than the 
loneliness and bleakness of the scene. 
But at the moment the line of 
men and horses with the jingling har- 
ness wakened the solitude to the lively 
and picturesque. Rick turned to sur- 
vey the packs with an air of pride as 
the men threw themselves on the turf 


stables many 


town. 


was 


was 


ing in color. 


reclaimed 


long 
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To-day it was all good mer- 
silk stuffs, and 
famous Derby- 


for rest. 
chandise: 
hose—the 
shire, and silk again gathered from the 
weavers of Macclesfield. They were re- 


cotton 
“rib’—from 


and 


turning to Taxal merely for counting- 
change of 
and the 
zoods over the hills by way of Marple 
into Stockport 

Attached to the house of Roger Shep- 
ley was an office, where one Chantrell. 


house purposes, rest, and a 


horses, would then convey 


and other towns. 


a clerk, bent day by day over a desk 


and filled pages of ledgers with neat 


accounts. Rick 
Chantrell his privilege of remaining at 


was inclined to envy 
home in constant proximity to the mas- 
ter’s The Naney 
Shepley were brown, her figure shapely 
and slim, break of 
shine on a comely face; and there was 


daughter. eves of 


her smile a sun- 


a way with her, something between 


puritanic and 
which made the heart of Rick feel fool- 


reserve tenderness, 
ish in his big strong body. 

Rick did not know 
tion to Nancy began, for he had come 


when his devo- 
to Master Shepley’s service as a bey. 
But he knew that it is a periious thing 
to love one’s master’s only child: not 
that there was real disparity of rank, 


but Shepley was a prosperous Din 
whose carrying trade Was a monop- 
oly which even the construction of 


Brindley’s canals had left untouched. 
So that Rick deemed his Naney to be 
wn object for dumb worship and faith- 
ful waiting only. 

Meanwhile his life contented him; of 
one thing he was even very glad, and 
that He 
hered the sparkle in her eye when at 
“Waits” 
“Red 
threw 

the 


was of his strength. remem- 


three ago, he 
Jock.” 
him, 


years 
the 
winning 
but the 


It was the 


Taxal 
wrestled with Derby 
Champion, and 


thereby not only prize 
name which was his pride. 
day after the that 


peared in the yard to speak kind words 


match Nancy ap- 


to the men, giving to each 2 piece of 
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new-baked gingerbread and a handful 
of nuts as a “fairing.” His way she 
did not glance: he alone was left out 
in the cold; and with sorrowful heart. 
wondering what ill he had 
fixed the bridle about the head of his 
horse, “Owd Leader.” 
a sudden, round the big haunches of 
the animal she came, stroking his side 


done, he 


And then, on 


cheering words, so 
pricked 


Rick saw 


and murmuring 
that the 
turned his head. 
proach through a kind of mist. 
he felt her hand brush his and found 
that she thrust into it a little gift, not 
nuts or gingerbread, but something he 
could hold as a And 
stood on tiptoe as though to whisper, 


and 
aup- 


beast his ears 
her 


Then 


keepsake. she 
and, very gladly stooping his head to 
hers, he caught words that sank to his 
heart and stayed there. 

“Rick.” 
that strength o 
and for 
harm mortal man.” 
then he had 
strength as a gift to be perfected, and 
had laid it on himself to do some daily 


“thou should 
But let 
never to 


use 


it be 


said she, 
thine. 
and 


gently good, 


Since practised his 


service beyond his stipulated duty, if 
such He thought of 
the words as he rested that afternoon 


came his way. 


at Jenkyn Chapel and looked over the 
valley to Taxal. Later on in the day 
the pack-horses came into the town, 
and the children left 
ran to meet them. 
Amongst the folk who loitered by the 
Rick’s heart 
saw her. 


their play and 


way was Naney, and 


stirred with joy when he 


But 
the sharpest pain he had ever Known. 


the joy was instantly erased by 


by her side stood a_ well-dressed 
stranger whom he recognized as 
gentleman,” though his handsome ap 
pearance differed from the Squire's or 
the Parson’s, or, indeed, from any other 
with whom Rick was acquainted. He 
wus talking with Nancy, and the care- 
less remark he uttered at the moment 


fell on Rick’s ear. 


“a fine 
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“Monstrous fine pair that man and 
horse, Miss Nancy!” ran the words. 

This pairing of him with a beast to 
his admired Nancy aroused a sudden 
gusty fury in the breast of Rick, so 
that only the routine of habit kept him 
in his place and saved him from turn- 
ing aside to menace the stranger with 
his fist. As it was, he walked on with 
his swinging gait and brought the pro- 
cession neatly into the master’s yard, 
though with thunder on his brow. 
Here the only person to receive him 
was Chantrell, who stood looking from 
the office. 

Rick had no liking for Chantrell, but 
what is the good of hating a creature 
whose neck you could twist with two 
fingers of your left hand? Chantrell, 
a shambling figure in rusty black, with 
ever a quill behind the ear, had been in 
the oftice as long as Rick had been in 
the yard: his dislike was a slight un- 
noticeable deposit beneath ordinary 
kindliness of bearing. The feelings of 
Chantrell towards Rick were, on the 
contrary, an active poisonous hate care- 
fully concealed. He hated the sight of 
the tall well-built figure in the yard: 
he hated him was strong 
and big and serviceable and had éasy 
authority other men; he hated 
him again because of the way the mas- 
ter treated him, calling him “lad” 
and joking with him; but in chief he 
hated him because he knew that Rick 
loved Nancy. Chantrell, though he 
seemed a creature just creeping from 
day to day through his task, had his 
ambition, which was indeed “vaulting.” 


the open window of 


because he 


over 


being nothing less than to marry 
Nancy and to stand in the master’s 
shoes in the end. Now, in Rick he 


fancied he saw an obstacle to the ful- 
filment of his dream, 

He sprang nimbly out of the window 
into the yard. 


“I'll check the goods,” said he. “Th’ 
maister’s out.” 
The work took time. When it was 
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over, Rick turned wearily to the house, 


where rest and an evening meal 
awaited him. But Chantrell stopped 
him. 


“There’s been goings-on 0’ late,” said 
he in an eager whisper; “sich goings- 
on!” 

“If thou’s aught to tell, out wi’ it,” 
said Rick gloomily. 

“*There’s a stranger i’ Taxal. He lies 
at the inn. Him and Miss Nancy are 
acquaint, and morning, noon, and night 
he’s to and from the inn. He'll be i’ 
parlor wi’ Miss Nancy, or he’ll smoke a 
pipe wi’ th’ maister. He’s a grand 
gen’lemon.” He paused, then artfully 
added: “It looks like running forward 
to a wedding.” 

“What’s that to thee and me?” 

Rick’s feelings were as one stung by 
a thousand gnats. He passed into the 
house and the kitchen, all the 
peaceful comfort he was wont to ex- 
pect received him—the spotless cleanli- 
ness, the slow sound of the eight-day 
clock, the singing kettle, the glow, the 
smell of oat-cake drying. But for the 
first time in his life he the 
meal aside unfinished. 

Next day he and the pack-horses 
were off over the hills Marple way. 
und some time elapsed before he re- 
turned with and 
parcels for delivery in Derbyshire. 

This time the master came into the 
yard to check the goods. That had 
been welcome enough to Rick had he 
not been followed by 
This was none other than the stranger, 
who bade him courteously “(iood-day,” 
and stood in his fine clothes near the 
doorway, holding in his hand a kind of 
writing-board, which, as Rick 
presently noted, his pencil began to 
rapidly, while his penetrating 
glance was constantly and furtively 
directed on himself. To what end? 
Rick, remembering the phrase which 
had fired him before, arrived at the 
conviction that this new 


where 


pushed 


wares 


Manchester 


one else. 


sole 


over 


move 


was some 
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scheme by which to belittle him in 
Nancy’s eyes. The blood sprang to 
his ears and he became confused in 
the reckoning, hesitating and repeat- 
ing himself, which brought a sharp 
reprimand from the master. 

“Art gone daft, lad?’ said he. 

An echo to the question came in a 
light good-natured laugh from the 
stranger, who tucked the board un- 
der his arm and came forward to take 
a long look, with smiling eyes, right 
into Rick’s face. Rick’s countenance 
as he glanced back was grim enough. 

“I could kill him if I hit out wi’ my 
left,” thought he. “But it’s the likes 
oo) «him women draw to, and not the 
likes o’ me.” 

His veins tingled with 
rage and the muscles of his throat and 
heart seemed to swell to bursting. Oh 


unspeakable 


that a man should be strong for 
nought! When the stranger linked his 
arm in the master’s and both turned 


from the yard into the road, he gave 
a sigh of relief. But as he thus wres- 
tled with his feelings and his strength, 
Yhantrell craned his neck from the of- 
fice window. 

“Hist!” cried he mysteriously. 


“What’s agate now?” said Rick 
gloomily. 

Chantrel] beckoned with his tinger. 
“Come into th’ house. TThere’s a 
summat I can show thee. Thou 
shouldna miss it.” 

And Rick, poor fool, left his work 


and went in. 

He glanced at the kitchen as he 
passed by; no one was there, but it was 
filled with sunshine and the soft peace- 
ful sound of the clock: the feeling of it 
clasped him as with of lost 
quiet hours and a home that slips from 


a sense 


one. 

Chantrell was in the 
Rick followed to the parlor door, which 
Chantrell opened confidently. Rick, in 
sudden perturbation, removed his hat, 
but 


and 


passage 


not because any one was there, 


Sil 


because the place seemed to breathe 
the presence of Nancy. On the table 
lay a portfolio; and from this Chantrell 
drew a sheet of paper which he placed 
suddenly under Rick’s Rick 
started, then bent his head to gaze: for 
he saw a colored sketch of Nancy 
so lifelike, so admirable, that his sick 
thoughts vanished in frank delight. 

“There’s others,” murmured 
trell. 

And he drew sketch 
from the case, until Rick 
dered at the many presentments of a 
No need to ask 
them! A 
dawn 


eyes. 


one 


sketch 
bewil 


after 


was 


form so tenderly dear. 
whose the hand that 
kind of awe began to 
heart for the man who could thus re 
produce Nancy’s way of turning her 
head and the lie of the little curls on 
the creamy nape of her and 
withal bring to the pictures a softness, 
a refinement of beauty, which in truth 
what his own 
He 


drew 


in his 


neck, 


was something beyond 


poor eyes had noted. laid down 


the last sketch without a word and 
with a trembling hand. 

“What dost think on ‘em?’ asked 
Chantrell sharply. 

“That they're just to my liking.” said 
Rick. 

“Thou knews what it means when 


2 mon makes a pictur’ of a lass o’er 
und o'er?” 

“Ay, I know.” answered Rick sadly. 

“Eh, dear!” murmured Chantrell as 
he carefully replaced the 
“What did he come fra Lunnon for, t’ 
mak’ mischief ’ere? If I were a strong 
‘un I’d just tak’ ’im and drop ‘im i’ 
Kinderscout Moss. What's thy strength 
for if thou canst do nowt wi’ it?” 


sketches. 


The words of Chantrell stung the 
ears of Rick and whispered on and 
on. His next journey was to be a 


short one, by way of Whaley Bridge 
and Hayfield to Glossop; it was to his 
sorrow that the errand would not long 
detain him; for the outdoor life, the 


rough passage with his beasts over 
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roadless hills, eased the trouble in his 
heart. He wanted to keep from the 
place which by association had grown 
about him as home, but which, when 
he returned, now seemed as a torn and 
rifled needed the 
solitude, the grand wild stretches, the 
limitless skies, and chiefly he needed 


nest. Moreover he 


the sense of conquest over the tumultu- 
the perilous mosses and 
nists, and of endurance through winds 


ous moors, 


and storms of rain which e- 


complished journey brought. 
the hours of his life, 
going, were filled with unwonted and 


every 
For now 
his coming and 


heavy debate. He reflected bitterly 
that days had gone by since he had 
seen and spoken with Nancy. Chan- 
trell, on the other hand, Was a con- 


stant presence; his dislike had become 
more active, yet he would look towards 
him in a kind of 
when he returned with the horses, and 
Chantrell would be ready with his in- 


defiant expectation 


genious whispers. 


“T see him try and buss her i’ the 
passage, and she let out wi’ her hond 
and caught him one on ‘s ear. And 


he nobbut laughed.” he might tell. 
And Rick’s mouth would shut tight. 
Why did Chantrell want to torture him 
Chantrell became 
with the 
One day he ven- 


in this way? more 


and satistied look his 


whisper summoned. 


more 


tured a step further. 
“Him and Miss Nancy were i’ parlor 


their lone this morning. [I wonder at 
Mistress Shepley, I do so. It bain't 
seemly, to my thinking. Th’ maister 
should keep a look-out. He's a fine 


Lunnon gen’lemon, and they do say 

At that point he paused astounded. 
Rick had turned with blazing eyes and 
Strong lan- 
suage the 
household, and was indeed no habit of 
Rick’s. Chantrell stood silent in 
gled horror and delight, then sidled up 
for one more whisper: 


uttered qa tremendous oath. 


was forbidden in master’s 


min- 
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“Think on Kinderscout Moss, mon. I 
tell thee thy chance is coming to thee.” 

May slipped away towards June and 
the stranger still lingered in the town. 
Rick’s humor fell more and more to the 
taciturn and gloomy; for his strength 
had and terrible com- 
panion and to keep it in 
hourly business to which he was bent. 
He thirsted for the opportunity of Sam- 
son, who cast his arms about the pil- 
lars of the house and brought it down 


become a sore 


bounds the 


upon his foes and on himself. His 
ngony had been less could he have 
seen and spoken with Nancy. tut 
Nancy avoided him, or the stranger 


would be near. His sole refuge was 
his work, and 
his pain the lonely tempestuous moors. 

The difticult days crept on to Whit- 


One morning the master en- 


the only mitigation of 


suntide. 
tered the yard in a holiday mood and 
informed him that an expedition was 
planned. It the the 
London stranger to cross the heights of 
Kinderscout, and to descend by way of 
Cocksbridge and Hathersage upon Cas 
tleton. He begged that Rick would 
guide them over the wild solitude by 
the bridle-paths he had often traversed. 
The party would consist of his daugh- 


was desire of 


ter, the stranger and ‘himself, and 
Chantrell the clerk. Three horses 
would be necessary, one for Miss 


Nancy, one between the stranger and 
himself, and “Owd for the 
light baggage and in case of fatigue to 


Leader” 


any. 
“I reckon 
than walk.” 
twinkle. 
Rick nodded; he could 
jection, though the moisture sprang to 
his brow as he reflected that the safety 
of every member of the party lay in 
the hollow of his hand, and that his 
yearning to be in the situation of Sam- 
son when he stood in the house of the 
in effect, fulfilled. 
on Thursday morning 


had liefer ride 
with a 


Chantrell 


said the master 


make no ob- 


Philistines was, 
They started 
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and the day was fine. Nancy tripped 
into the yard in a new white gown: 
about her shoulders was a rough warm 
cloak and her hat was tied by a silken 
kerchief over her ears. When it came 
to lifting her to the saddle, Rick stood 
aside and the stranger for- 
ward. Glancing at her a moment later, 
Rick saw that she and 
her cloak folded carefully about her; 
but under her hat her eyes were som- 
unwonted 


stepped 


was seated 


bre and her cheeks had an 
flush. 

The first day’s journey was to Hay- 
field, which lies to the northwest. The 
move across Kinderscout to ('ocks- 
bridge—the most difticult part of the 
journey—would be undertaken on the 
Friday. Rick had 
pleasure; he braced himself rather for 
endurance, moving amidst this show of 


no anticipation of 


holiday-making as in a dark perplexing 
dream and fighting hour by hour with 
a gloomy concentrated rage. 

“T’ll shut my eyes and stick to my 
duty,” he sighed as he wiped the mois- 
ture of mental agony from his brow. 
“’ll stick to it, and see if that road I 
can bring myself safely through.” 

After an the 
Nancy seemed to recover her spirits; 
her laugh was a little 
softly rippling as it was wont to be. 
Why was that? Turning his head, he 
saw that she had reined in her horse; 
and he, as in duty bound, pulled up 
“Owd Leader.” Then he perceived that 
she looked down with heightened color 
to the stranger, who was on foot by 
her side, and who again held that board 
and that rapid pencil. and cast keen 


hour or so on way 


louder, not so 


furtive glances towards himself. The 
master rode up hastily. 

“Get on, lad!” cried he. “Get on! 
They’ve their joke atwixt ‘em, and 


there’s no call to wait.” 

At the moment Chantrell, 
of the trudge, climbed to the back of 
“Owd Leader” and fiung' himself 
among the baggage, from behind which 


sickened 
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he made shift to 
whisper. 

“They're very thick together, as thou 
sees, and they’re making fun o’ thee. 
Thou'lt have thy game on t' Moss, mon. 
And it’s nobbut fair thou should.” 

Rick uttered no word. 


send his cunning 


His strength 
had turned to a maddened impulse, his 
muscles twitching and his arms yearn 
ing to strike right and left. Was there 
not enough for without 
this open ridicule? And since 
had she learnt to be ungentle? 
They reached Haytield and the inn, 
and Rick breathed a sigh of relief. It 
was safer the 
bustle to and prosperous 
house. Likely, could — hide 
nmong the men and maids and take his 
food with them. But thing. 
The master on a holiday was Rick's 


him to bear 


when 


among strangers and 
fro of a 


too, he 


no such 


equal and no more, and he summoned 
him to table with the rest. 

Rick came sullenly and sat at 
with his 
Nancy and the stranger were opposite; 


first 
eyes bent to his plate; but 
it was impossible to avoid observing 
the superior 
bearing of the London 
which indeed struck Rick as 
something far beyond his own attain- 
ment. For a moment 


abated by the reflection that this man 


manners and pleasant 
gentleman, 
being 
his pain was 
of kindly speech and airs urbane, who 
could make pictures so beautiful of 
Nancy, was worthier than himself, and 
his own wrath unjust. Thinking it, to 
wards the end of the meal he raised his 
sorrowful eyes and took a long hungry 
look at the girl who for years had been 
his daily companion, and was suddenly, 
he knew not how or why, removed so 
far away that he dared not speak with 


her. And Naney’s glance met his. 
For an instant the color blazed into 


her cheeks and a flash seemed to come 
to her face; then she turned to chat 
laughingly, confidingly, to the stranger. 

That was the moment when the mas- 
the head of the table 


ter, who sat at 
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in a clean frilled shirt and his best 
broadcloth coat, called for pipes and 
tobacco—-his preference was the long 
clay—and asked Rick for a_ song. 
Rick moved his great shoulders un- 
easily and his fingers grasped the table 
with a grip to snap the wood. Then he 
sighed gently and cleared his throat. 
Ile reckoned he could keep a hold on 
himself until the morning. Why dis- 
turb the evening with an outbreak of 
his rage and grief? So his fingers 
dropped from the table, he turned side- 
ways, threw up his chin, and delivered 
himself of the required song in his me- 
lodious bass. The singing eased him. 
for he poured into it his passion and 
despair; as he sang he was awire of 
the master’s hand lifted gently and in 
vast contentment up and down in time 
to the music. But as he ended, his 
eye, flickering Nancy’s way, caught the 
stranger again at work on his board 
and stealing furtive glances towards 
him. Rick drew a sharp breath and 
his eyes moved round the circle; on the 
face of Chantrell was a grin, Nancy's 
lids were lowered but her lips laughed. 
even in the genial face of the master 
was a twinkling smile. At that Rick 
sadly dropped his head, marvelling that 
a change so complete should have 
passed over those with whom all the 
years of his grown-up life he had lived 
in amity. He thought of himself sim- 
ply as a witless fool who suffered, and 
folding his hands upon the table, al- 
most as a child at grace, sat silent with 
bent head before them. A stillness fell 
upon the circle, save that the stran- 
ger’s fingers flew the faster over the 
paper and Chantrell’s glance roamed 
from face to face in search of an an- 
swer to his mocking grin. It was Rick 
himself who broke the spell. Rising 
from his chair and looking at none save 
the master, he summoned to his voice 
what good cheer he could. 

“Weel, maister, I'll bid yo’ good 
neet,” said he. “Th’ ’osses will be 
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looking for me. I should gi’e ‘em a 
taste o’ woat-cake afore bedtime.” 

The stables were his refuge. With 
ub arm cast about the neck of “Owd 
Leader” and eyes raised to the dusty 
rafters, he sent his perplexed thoughts 
heavenward, gasping out prayers for so 
much patience as would bring him in 
safety over Kinderscout Moss on the 
morrow. 

He slept like a child—that was the 
wonderful truth; in spite of the great 
sorrow and trouble of his mind and 
the rage of his splendid manhood, he 
slept. 

In the morning, at an early hour, 
they set out on the journey across 
Kinderscout to the Cocksbridge Inn. 
There was no way save the bridle- 
paths, and these dim tracks were 
known only to Rick; the safety of 
every one lay in the hollow of his 
hand, as he knew, and as Chantrell 
took care to remind him. 

“Now’s thy turn, mon! Thou may 
laugh o' thy side now. Eh! but he 
made game o’ thee last neet to Miss 
Nancy.” 

After a stiff climb, which Chantrell 
at Rick’s beckon felt compelled -to 
take on his feet, they came to the great 
moors. The influence of their lonely 
vastness fell upon the party—so track- 
less and solitary did the sweeping 
spaces seem, far lifted from earth and 
lying open to the eye and breath of 
heaven. ‘The stranger’s face filled with 
awe and admiration, and his eyes moved 
slowly from point to point, drinking in 
what they saw. Even Chantrell was 
silent. He was on the lookout for the 
famous Featherbed Moss, but he knew 
neither the aspect of a Moss nor the 
spot to find it. Rick, whose limbs had 
stretched and straightened the moment 
the blessed airs touched his cheek, held 
“Owd Leader’s” bridle and walked with 
his swinging, untired gait and said not 
a word nor turned his head. On and 
on they went, until. Chantrell, now 
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again among the light baggage, won- 
dered which was the worse thing, to 
climb the rugged hill with stiffening 
joints, or to endure, for long spaces 
of time, the constant motion of a horse 
beneath him. He could not see Rick's 
face. Rick kept -his head straight 
while his vigilant eyes searched for the 
path or were at watch on the weather. 
For in these bleak regions unlooked-for 
treacherous baffling mists are apt to 
hug the wayfarer, or the storm to 
sweep up with sudden furious wings. 

But why did not Rick take the horses 
off this rough path and lead them to 
that long stretch of even sward? What 
a dolt-head to keep them shaking and 
jogging here! Chantrell dared point 
no question; something in Rick’s eye 
last time he glanced his way warned 
him from speech, but he was satisfied 
that his suggestions worked. So he lay 
among the baggage with expectation 
of the culminating moment working in 
his breast like a gimlet. Glancing back 
he saw that the stranger rode behind 
on the master’s horse in a great ab- 
straction, and that the master walked 
by his daughter’s side, his hand upon 
her saddle. The figure of Nancy was 
slightly collapsed head 
drooped in melancholy fashion. 

Then, with a start, Chantrell per- 
ceived that they were descending. But 
where was the Moss? As far as he 
could see, everything was much as it 
had been, save that the greenish level 
stretch had vanished. Then came the 
glimpse of a rough wall of limestone, 
which was the first sign of man’s work 
they had seen for hours; not long after- 
wards appeared a cluster of chimneys 
and the side of a house. 

“Is yon the inn, Rick?’ shouted the 
master. 

“Ay,” responded Rick, without turn- 
ing his head. 

“I dunno but I’m 
the elder man. 

But Chantrell, his face working with 


and her 


fain,”” remarked 


SL5 


dismay, forward to 


low. 


wriggled speak 

“Wheer'’s t’ Moss, mon? 
passed it?” 

“We han walked beside it most part 
o’ t’ road.” 

As he led the horses to the front of 
the inn, Rick turned his head and it 
was possible for the rest of the party 
to see his face. And it was gray and 
worn and old in seeming, and in his 
eye was a wild look as of one who has 
come through a great stress. 

The inn at Cocksbridge lively 
with the earliest holiday-makers, and 
there was not room to sup in seclusion 
as at Hayfield; all must find their 
places as they could at the common 
table. And this 
Rick, who could lose himself among 
the increasing throng. Next day they 
came on by Bamford and Hathersage 
to Castleton, where, according to the 
master’s plan, they were to put up for 
a couple of days’ rest and pleasure. 
But Rick, 
dreaded inaction, declared his intention 
of taking the horses to the stables to 
which they were accustomed, and of 
himself putting up at the small inn 
near. He spoke with gruff decision; 
the master eyed him shrewdly and took 
x pinch of snuff, then turned away to 
seek quarters for 
the rest. 

Rick, however, was far from securing 
the peace he needed. In the evening, 
as he smoked his pipe on the bench 
outside the inn, he perceived Chantrell 
approaching, his face with 
news. 

“I’ve come t’ sit a bit and cheer thee 
up,” said the clerk, edging towards the 
bench. 

“Hast?” replied Rick, removing his 
pipe to utter the word and then replac 
ing it. 

“Ay, I’ve news for thee.” 

Rick’s eyelid flickered. For the rest 
he smoked imperturbably. 


We hannot 


was 


was convenient to 


when they arrived, who 


more commodious 


a-work 
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“The Lunnon gen’lemon’s been mak- 
ing pictur’s for th’ company, and he 
showed ’em picture's he’d made o’ thee. 
A pictur’ wi’ thy mouth wide open. 
Eh! They did laugh. And Miss Nancy 
there and all.” 

Rich said nothing. 

“Thou should come and jine i’ t’ 
sport.” 

“Should I?” said Rick. 

“Weel, I want t’ see thee punse 
*im.” 

“Dost?” said Rick. 

“By gum, I do.” 

Rick was silent. 

“But, I tell thee, mon, there’s these 
‘ere rocks about. We shall mount ’em 
belike. Thou wast a fu’ t’ miss t 
Moss. But I dunno but what there's 
a chance left thee yet.” 

Rick knocked the ash out of his pipe 
and turned into the house. 

The next morning, being Whitsunday, 
he saw Nancy in a white gown, with 
an apple-green ribbon in her hat and 
the color of a ripe red apple in her 
cheek, pass down the street between 
her father and the stranger towards 
the ehurch. Chantrell walked behind 
with a Prayer-book in his hand. Rick 
had been brought up to attend service 
regularly, and of late years he had 
found it peace and joy to sit in the 
pew with Nancy. ‘To-day he felt that 
the walls and roof of a church could 
not hold him. So he went out and 
climbed to a brow of the famous Win- 
nats and lay down. 

Under his ignorance and unsophisti- 
catedness was a fine intelligence; he 
used it now in seeking for some sane, 
calming thought which might assuage 
the mighty perturbation he was in. 
How long he lay he did not know, but 
roused suddenly to find that the sun 
shone from the west. He sat up amazed 
at the quick passage of time; and then, 
with a great sick throb of the heart. 
perceived the figure of the stranger 
seated not far from him, on the edge 


of the desperate rock. There he sat 
motionless, lost in contemplation of 
the wild beauty of the scene. 

Rick sank back on the turf and cov- 
ered his eyes with his hand; his heart 
began to beat like a sledge-hammer, 
He knew the abrupt breakneck escarp- 
ment—the danger of the place; and it 
clamored in his ears that they two 
were alone together. Under the clamor 
his mind seemed to fall away into a 
blank, wherein nothing existed save 
the consciousness of the stranger and 
himself. He lay still, panting in the 
midst of this horrible turmoil, Then 
he became aware of a sliding motion 
near, as though some one slipped war- 
ily along the grass towards him; and 
under the beating in his ears he caught 
a low eager whisper: 

“Hist, mon! Thou hast him now! Eh! 
If thou’dst seen ’em at service! They 
had but a book atwixt ’em and t’one 
and tither held a side on’t. And theer 
stood th’ maister singing wi’ his chest 
out. To my mind it’s time he bad his 
e’e on Miss Nancy.” 

Rick’s big chest heaved, but he did 
not remove his hand from his face. 

“IT see him and Miss Nancy looking 
at the pictur’ he made o’ thee this 
morning,” continued the hissing whis- 
per; “they held it afore their faces, 
but I see him whisper i’ her ear—I 
dunno as there were more, I hope there 
werena. But what I do know is, she 
come out wi’ her face afire.” 

Rick’s movement, as he sat up, was 
sudden, and his face, when he uncov- 
ered it, white as death, with the nos- 
trils dilated. His aspect set Chan- 
trell athrill between fear and ecstasy 
ut his own success. He edged away 
for a moment, then returned, slinking 
behind so as to cast his words over 
Rick's shoulder. 

“Thou may save her yet, mon! Theer 
he sits like one daft, staring at nowt. 
Thou hast but to stumble on t’ turf 
and he’s over. I'll take my Davy Ill 
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niver let on but *twere a kind o’ land- 
slip did it.” 

Rick sprang to his feet, and Chan- 
trell beheld his face as he had never 
seen the face and eyes of mortal man 
before. He had a moment of breath- 
less triumph and expectation. ‘Then 
caMe a roar as of an angry bull, and 
upon himself a mighty grip; and he 
felt himself snatched from the ground 
and hoisted into the air, and swung 
above Strong Rick’s head as one may 
swing some trifling rubbish for a 
throw; then he was swung forward 
and held suspended over the gray 
jagged side of the rock, clutching at 
nothing, for a time sufficient to give 
his starting eyes an appalling glimpse 
of his desperate situation. 

“Rick!” 

The cry was in Nancy’s voice, and 
was a curious commingling of triumph 
and hysterical laughter. 

Rick, his feet gripping the _ tur?, 
swung his victim up and then round 
and held him dangling like a rag doil 
in his hands, and from thence, without 
a word, tossed him deftly, gently, into 
2a brown harmless springy tuffet of 
heather. 

“Theer!” said he, drawing a big 
breath. “I feel a deal better. I han 
cleared my harrisht thoughts out o 
my mind that way; as for yon weary 
whispering wastrel, I reckon he’s set- 
tled.” 

The face of Nancy was white, with 
a spot of deep red in either cheek, and 
her eyes were dark and moist; but she 
still laughed. Rick stood, with his legs 
apart and his arms akimbo, looking 
down on her and cheerfully smiling. 
The stranger from London had saun- 
tered up with some show of interest; 
his face, too, had a cast of pallor. 
Rick took no notice; he continued to 
look steadily at Nancy. eyes 
clung to his. 

“Nancy, my lass,” said he, “I han had 
un ill time. My heart ached to think I 


whose 
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my love for thee’s a great one and 
clings like my own life to me. But 
hearken, lass! If thou’s found a mon 
to thy fancy—weel! God bless thee. 
And if thou gets a laugh out o’ me and 
my roughness—weel! Why not? Any- 
wheers, Nancy, God bless thee!” 

“Oh, Rick! Rick! Didst thou believe 
his lies? He lied to me too!” She 
spared a second to shake a fist at the 
motionless shape just discernible 
among the heather. “But Rick! Rick! 
Why didstna thou speak before? And 
me wearing my heart out for weeks 
und months, wearing my heart out for 
love of thee!” 

The cry, tender, true, spontaneous, 
broke as sudden music, and the arms 
of her lover caught her. 

When Chantrell recovered sufficiently 
from his mortal terror to emerge from 
the heather, he saw that Rick stood 
with bent head clasping Nancy in his 
arms; that the stranger, hat in hand, 
mused pleasantly on the scene from a 
discreet distance; and that the master 
stood by beaming on the couple in the 
liveliest content. 

On his wedding<dlay Rick was 
amazed to receive a packet of consid- 
erable size from London. On opening 
it, he found a picture painted in oils. 
The scene was the inn at Cockbridge, 
and the figures were seated about a 
table. There was the master smoking 
his long clay and placidly lifting his 
hand as he was wont when listening 
to music. There was Nancy in white, 
the sweetest picture of a woman, gaz- 
ing in adoring love at the chief figure 
in the frame. This was a young man 
from whose lips and brown throat one 


almost heard the music pouring. Rick 
started, and a flush came to his 
brow. 


“Eh! Nancy, sweetheart! That’s thee; 
but this is none o’ me. ’Tis a sight 
too handsome!” 

The picture was signed 
Lawrence, R.A.” 


“Thomas 


Emma Brooke. 
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THE ETHICS OF THE POOR. 


“It has often struck me that it might 
be an assistance to those who are try- 
ing to unprove the condition of 
poor, und who have realized that, to 
be successful, they must not ignore the 
beliefs and prejudices of their clients, 
if notes of the ethical views prevalent 
umong them were furnished by district 
other intimately 
acquainted with their life.” 
These words are quoted from the third 
chapter of Miss Loane’s new book, 
“The Next Street But One” (Edward 
Arnold, Gs.), and they form the text of 


tue 


nurses and persons 


home 


the whole. Miss Loane is a district 
nurse; she has lived among the poor and 
for the poor: knows the 
of the poor from the inside, yet she 


comes in from the outside, consequently 


she society 


she sees closely enough to desery details 
as to 
There 


necurately, ynd not so closely 
miss the meaning of the whole. 
ure no volumes of statistics. howevet 
precise, and no books about poor re- 
lief, however true to history, which 
fan teach us what Miss Loane has 
learned. For all that, much of the ex- 
perience of this sympathetic and lively 
writer reads like a living illustration of 
the principles of the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society. It is as though several 
volumes of their “case papers” had 
been vivified by an editor of great lit- 
erary gift who had had the advantage 
of personally witnessing the work de- 
scribed. 

But to return to our “ethics.” “The 
more one sees of the poor in their own 
homes. the more one becomes convinced 
that their ethical views, taken as a 
whole. can be more justly described 
as different from those of the upper 
classes than as better or worse.” Their 
strong points, we gather, are kindness 
and endurance. generosity and forgiv- 
ingness, not truth and not honor. “The 
obligation to tell the truth is by no 


means generally recognized,” neither 
is the truth expected. “In time one 
becomes used to what is at first an 
extraordinarily ignominious experience, 
—to state quietly and deliberately some 
simple fact that is well within one’s 
knowledge and to be openly dis- 
believed.” 

Again, their ideas of honesty are not 
precisely our ideas. It is not so much 
that these ideas are less strict, but they 
have a narrower scope. For instance, 
Miss very hard 
to uke young people among the poor 
see that strict honesty enjoins some re- 
gard for the preservation of a neigh- 
bors or employer's property. A boy 
whom nothing would induce to take a 
farthing belonging to his master will 
again and again injure his tools, his 
cart, anything that is his, through utter 
carelessness, or even intentional neglect 
of duty. This light-hearted view of 
the rights of property after all, 
its good side. Miss Loane tells the fol- 
lowing story, which is typically Eng- 
lish, and which, she assures us, she 
could hardly induce a French acquaint- 
ance to believe: —“‘‘I heard some one 
working in the garden very early this 
morning; it must have been soon after 
four.” I said to my landlady’s daughter 
when she brought in my breakfast. 
She smiled in the tolerant, inscrutable, 
maternal fashion that one sometimes 
observes even in quite young girls. 
‘That would be Tim. He’s a railway 
porter who’s got married again, and 
has a fresh lot of children; and at 
a little station like this there’s almost 
nothing to be picked up in the way of 
tips. We employ him for a couple of 
hours in the garden sometimes, and he 
thinks he has a right to what he wants. 
He doesn’t take the peas or tomatoes, 
but just potatoes and onions, and so 
on. Of course mother would let him 


Loane teils us it is 


has, 
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have them if he asked ber, but he is 
too proud to do that.” We cannot 
resist quoting one more illustration of 
the same laxity:—A friend who had 
been living in her own suburban villa 
left and went into the country. In the 
early spring, finding the house still un- 
let, she went back to fetch all her 
bulbs, and found the garden entirely 
denuded. She concluded that some 
hawker or hedge gardener had cleared 
the place, and troubled herself no 
further. A few months later a very 
worthy old woman told the lady's for- 
mer housemaid that she had taken the 
flowers: ‘People was beginying to steal 
‘em, my dear, and I felt sure your 
missus "ud rather they was took re- 
spectable.’ ”’ 

Below ua certain class one rarely 
hears: “It is wrong to do so-and-so.” 
The usual comment on conduct decid- 
edly below the ordinary standard is: 
“I wonder he durst! I wouldn't ha’ 
dared.” This daring, however, does 
not seem to imply any fear of penal 
consequences, but springs from “the 
intense fear the poor have of suffering 
from remorse if ‘we don’t act up to our 
lights.’” a fear which has its corol- 
lary in a “perfect confidence that they 
will enjoy unchequered satisfaction 
in the ceaseless contemplation and 
enumeration of their good deeds.” ‘This 
feeling is regarded as self-righteousness 
by the clergy, who therefore endeavor 
—in Miss Loane’s opinion, most in- 
judiciously—to destroy what really is 
a potent factor for good. 

Tolerance, both moral and religious, 
is a marked trait among the poor, and 
it is amazing how little desire for 
retributive justice they seem to feel. 
“The sinner and the criminal rarely 
meet with harsh judgment. Cruelty to 
young children is perhaps the only sin 
uncompromisingly condemned.” Tem- 
pers, no doubt, are hot among the un- 
educated: but when once the first un- 
bearable sense of wrong is cooled, no 


riucur us u rule remains. “No quarrel 
is ever tinal and irrevocable,” Miss 
Loune asserts, and she tells many de 
iightful stories too long for us to quote 
in support of her belief. “Llusbands 
will ungrudgingly work for wives who 
have failed in almost every duty to- 
wards them. Children are forgiven 
over and over again every injury that 
it is in their power to inflict, and in 
many instances the same inexhaustible 
charity is shown by children’ to 
parents.” 

The rich, Miss Loane is sure, take 
un entirely false view of family life 
among the majority of the poor. It is, 
she thinks, worthy of all praise, and 
“until the upper classes believe that 
the poor really love and cherish their 
children, they will not understand their 
nature well enough to help them.” Our 
author waxes very warm about the 
current misunderstandings upon this 
point. “Hardly any one seems able to 
conceive that the ordinary working man 
is a faithful and friendly husband, an 
indulgent father to young children and 
girls. and at least a tolerant one to 
srowing lads.” The _ self-sacrifice 
called forth by illness is sometimes al- 
most incredible. 

The impression left most strongly 
upon the mind after reading Miss 
Loane’s book is this,—that the poor de- 
serve far more credit, and far less ex- 
cuse, than they commonly get from 
those in a more fortunate position. We 
have all a tendency to be generous be- 
fore we are just when we are, as we 
think, looking down. We begin with 
a preconceived notion that those below 
us are not so good as we, and then 
we set to work to make excuses for 
them. We graciously forgive their sup- 
posed roughness and unfaithfulness on 
the ground that “they have so much 
to make them irritable.” or their sup- 
posed roughness and unfaithfulness to 
their wives, because “the courting of 
the lower classes admits of so little 
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romunce.” If we would only indulge 
iu a little healthy condemnation with- 
vut self-consciousness or seutimental- 
ity, Wwe should see how unfair vur false 
charity makes us, and should be forced 
to Miss Loane’s conclusion that the 
Vust majority of people, both rich and 
poor, are very respectable. 

Much of this injustice is due to the 
absurdly circumscribed view of moral 
rights we most of us unconsciously 
take. To give an obvious instance. 
The working classes waste an immense 
deal of money upon alcohol. Yet when 
we talk of the fortune of the poor we 
always reckon without that. We think 
it inevitable that they should waste it. 
Why? Because, forsooth, the rich 
waste money on luxury. Surely any 
proud working man must often be 
struck by the moral patronage implied 
in this excuse. Is there any law to 
prevent one class of persons from be- 
ing better than another? There is just 
us little excuse for our reading other 
people’s letters because the poor do 
not happen to think it dishonorable, as 
for their continuing to spend more than 
they can afford because we make a 
practice of such criminal folly. 

Every effort of charity which makes 
against family life Miss Loane depre- 
cates,—free meals are an abomination 
in her eyes, and vacation schools and 
“happy evenings” do not obtain her 
blessing. Charity administered whole- 
sale and without knowledge does, she 
is certain, more harm than good. “So 
long’s the Salvation Army likes to feed 
my children, I shan’t do it!” said a 
thoroughly bad mother to her upon one 
occasion, and she was certain that the 
only way to improve her was to make 
the children—to whom, after all, she 
was not indifferent—dependent upon 
her care. It is a misfortune to the 
community. Miss Loane would per- 
suade her readers, that any woman 
should work outside her house, and an 
almost equal misfortune that she should 





give to “home industries” the time 
which rightly belongs to her children. 
Economically, she believes women do 
wrong when they exchange their 
natural work for that of the wage- 
earner. It is impossible, however, to 
convince them of this. Even if in in- 
dividual instances it is possible tu 
prove that “by the time they had paid 
to have their children ‘minded,’ paid 
some one to do the family washing, 
paid the difference between ready-made 
clothing for the children and the price 
of the materials used in them, paid for 
the extra wear and tear of their own 
clothing, and paid the difference be- 
tween the price of tinned food and 
fresh,”’ the ten shillings or so made are 
entirely swallowed up, they still doubt 
the result of the calculation. The 
reason is this:—‘Every person in that 
state of mental development is blinded 
by the magic of money, unable to con- 
ceive that money can pass through her 
hands without benefiting her, or that 
she can be benefited unless it does pass 
through them.” 

How much we are all blinded by the 
magic of money. How many charita- 
ble people think it can do everything 
—thrown down to the populace without 
consideration. How many mean peo- 
ple, on the other hand, catch at any 
excuse which will enable them to say 
it can do nothing. Neither of these 
will get any encouragement from the 
reading of Miss Loane’s book. There 
is no worse use to which a man can 
put his money than that of undermin- 
ing his neighbor’s sense of responsi- 
bility,—that she will teach any reader 
who is willing to learn. On the other 
hand, she will not tell him that wise 
methods of charity are always cheap 
methods. Money can never supply the 
place of thought, but giving is often 
the result of thinking. The present 
writer knew a rector who originally 
discouraged his curate from working 
upon a Charity Organization Commit- 
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tee because of their reputed hardness 
of heart, and when the curate per- 
sisted, and came back to the parish 
full of his new experience, the rector 
changed his ground, and continued his 
discouragement on the eXx- 
pense. 

Taken as a whole, we believe that 
there is to be found in the book we are 
now noticing, “The Next Street But 
One,” and in “The Queen's Poor,” a 
reprint of which, we are delighted to 
see, is announced by Mr. Edward Ar- 
nold, more wisdom on the problems of 
poverty than in half the books on 
political economy and sociology pub- 
lished within the present generation. 

The Spectator. 
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They are a veritable armory of wit and 
good sense for those who are de- 
termined to oppose the attacks of the 
Socialists on the family, and who mean 
to resist with all their might the pau- 
perization of the nation. We would 
not merely recommend, but would urge, 
their attentive perusal upon all men 
und women who are concerned with 
the question of poor relief, and who 
ure sincerely anxious to help the peo 
ple without harming them. They will 
tind in Miss Loane’s womanly common- 
sense and robust humor an admirable 
corrective to the pleas for sapping the 
strength of the nation which are the 
evil fashion of the hour. 





TOYS OF THE AGES. 


Most people, perhaps, would not mind 
confessing that the vastness and an- 
tiquity of the British Museum ure a 
little too much for their knowledge and 
appreciation. Yet, now and again the 
dazed wanderer will come upon some 
slight and inconspicuous object in a 
ease which will so appeal to his im- 
agination that the place becomes sud- 
denly a great repository of human and 
even humorous memories. The melan- 
choly wanderer whom we saw the 
other day double up in laughter at 
the sight of an ivory chess-knight was 
struck by the same sort of inspiration 
that filled Keats after his first sight 
of the Grecian urn. Might not the 
Museum authorities more often help 
the imagination of these lesser Keatses 
by popular displays? Their own half- 
hearted attempts suggest how much 
might be done in this way. At pres- 
ent, in the Greco-Roman room, at one 
end of which Keats’s urns are gathered. 
is a ease labelled “toys and games.” 
The tiny objects in it are admirably 
designed to enliven the imagination of 
easual visitors. The generic child does 


not change much with the centuries 
und the Greeks and Romans were par- 
ticularly human. But what a splendid 
bird’s-eye view of the psychology of 
the children of the ages coukl be given 
if all the childish toys of the several 
continents and ages could be thus 
grouped together in a folklore exhi- 
bition. The little black children of 
South Africa, the Red Indians of 
North America, the little Malayese, in- 
fant Russians, and perhaps early 
Britons played much the same games 
as these Greek and Roman children 
and the Egyptians before them. It 
is not wholly a question of a common 
origin, 2 point on which anthropolo 
gists too much insist. It is rather a 
common humanity coming out in in 
faney. 

In this Museum case are a number 
of animals: horses, cows, sheep, and 
a marvelous beast, evidently made by 
a child, labelled with some pawky 
humor as “hare (?) running.” The 
query is certainly justified. Consider 
these animals: from the “hare (7?) 
running” from Tanagra, sixth century 
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B.C., to the modern nursery-store. 
To-day a Noah’s ark is still a popular 
toy, and a “moo-cow” among the 
earliest of distinct impressions. Ac- 
cording to the very latest educational 
theory parents are strongly advised to 
provide their children with some sort 
of plastic clay that the artistic in- 
stincts with which they are born may 


be kept alive and developed. From 
the English baby murmuring “moo- 
cow” among the Noah’s ark animals 
or later ftingering wax into clumsy 
shapes, jump to South Africa. Seated 
in a cirele on the veld are a group 
of Kaffir children drawing wonder- 


fully perfect circles on the ground and 
moulding grotesque but curiously dis- 
tinctive shapes of all the domestic ani- 
mals, which they manceuvre in and 
out of compounds. They sing too, in 
their own dialect, sentiments not so 
different from Stevenson's 


The friendly cow all red and white 
I love with all my heart, 

She gives me cream with all her might 
To eat with apple tart 


-only they would substitute mealies 
for the apples. The Greek children, 
artist-born, were better designers than 
present English children, but the 
young Kaffirs, with no artistic par- 
entage, are far better than either. The 
problem emerging from these animal 
figures in the glass case is worth a stu- 
dent’s notice. Are we to-day killing the 
artist eye that survives in primitive 
peoples by education and artificial 
toys? M. Rodin, who has perhaps 
more right to speak than any living 
artist, said recently in conversation 
that modern children could only see in 
two dimensions. They had eyes for out- 
line, but very rarely for depth as well 
as length and breadth. He and M. 
Hovelaque made a number of experi- 
ments to test the theory, and found 
that things were even worse than M. 
Rodin had suspected. Many children 
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could scarcely summon up to the eyes 


of imagination even the outline of 
things. When, for instance, “boat” 


was mentioned, the picture that pre- 
sented itself to many of them was just 
the letters of which the word was 
made; and the inquirers, as M. Hove- 
laque told me, came to the conclusion 
that teaching letters to children in 
early years was death to their artistic 
sense. The appearance of Roman ink- 
pots and pens and the earlier stilus 
for drawing on wax, which are in- 
cluded in the same case as the “hare 
(?) running,” seemed to justify the 
moral drawn by M. Rodin. How else 
explain that the children of a great 
artistic race have not half the natural 
skill in moulding of the young Kaffir, 
the most natural animal imaginable 
till he reaches his teens? The same 
idea as M. Rodin’s, though applied a 
little differently, occurred to Victor 
Hugo. In the most thoughtful chapter 
of that most thoughtful book, Notre 
Dame de Paris, he depicts the young 
priest pointing, first to the book in his 
left hand, then to the twin towers of 
the cathedral, while he draws the suc- 
cinct moral tué cela’’—the 
printer has killed the architect. 
Perhaps the most astonishing thing 
in young children is the immediate dif- 
ference of tastes in boys and girls. 
From the beginning of time girls have 
delighted in dolls. In the museum 
ease are dolls of every description 
ivory dolls, bone dolls, wooden dolls 
with swivel joints. It would seem that 
the only modern developments are 
swivel eyes and a hidden squeak- 
once described in my hearing by one 
of the best known of our archzeologists 
as “the primal voice of the stomach,” 
common to dolls and children. But 
of all the dolls the most appealing is 
a rag doll, its mouth askew, its fea- 
tures flattened these centuries, its 
limbs, one would say, gnawed off; an 
ugly. misshapen. ill-designed thing that 


“ceci a 
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ne doubt sonie infant woman hugged 
to distraction, took to bed at night and 
woke in the small hours to dandle. Is 
not this persistence of the doll in what 
imay be called with special appropriate- 
ness “early history” a proper justifica- 
tion of the scheme of today’s edu- 
cationists to provide dolls as pegs for 
instruction im the elementary schools? 

Greek boys, ut a more advanced age 
at any rate, showed a tendency to 
regular street-arab ways. Perhaps the 
most boy-like thing, though the disks 
were probably used by older people, 
is the use first of abusive words—for 
which “slacker” and “scored off” may 
serve as translations—on a set of 
draughts. But what most suggests 
street corners is the wealth of knuckle- 
bones, mostly real knuckle-bones, 
though some are of more precious 
make. We do. not know whether 
knuckle-bones quite hold their popu- 
larity, but they have been one of the 
commonest boy amusements for six 
centuries at any rate, and in the 
terminology have been traced some al- 
most prehistoric phrases. Perhaps 
some English parents have not dis- 
dained to take a hand at the game, 
but there is probably no modern par- 
allel to the custom illustrated by a 
statuette—to be seen in another part 
of the Museum—of two ladies of 
fashionable mien, squatting opposite 
each other in the excitement of which 
should first ring the complete changes 
without an omitted note. We missed 
from the collection the ball—what was 
it made of?—with which Nausicaa 
played. Indeed the collection contains 
no spheres except marbles, and these 
are in all sorts and sizes, some even 
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far from round. They 
man’s as well as a 
in Southern Europe; 

long ago—as time in the British 
Museum counts—the undergraduate 
at Oxford was so devoted to the 
game that a special statute had to be 
passed forbidding him to play on the 
steps of Queen’s! What a theme for 
some popular exploiter of folklore 
would be “the evolution of the ball” 
from the earliest times to “the leath- 
ery duke” that swelled and swelled 
into the bounding bladder of the Har- 
row School song. It were a plausible 
contention that the discovery of india- 
rubber, by altering our games, has 
permanently affected the character of 
modern peoples, just as chess (and the 
Museum has some wonderful exam- 
ples of chessmen) is said to have de- 
veloped in the Chinese their slow im 
mevable temperament. Yet, when all 
is said, the store of old toys is small. 


too were a 
boy’s game 
und not so 


Is it because, as to-day, children al- 
ways did break up their toys, or be- 
cause then as now they chiefly de- 
lighted—dolls knuckle-bones _al- 
ways excepted—in real things, things 
that were not meant for toys:— 


and 


But of all my treasures the best is the 
king, 

For there’s very few children possess 
such a thing; 

And that is a chisel, both handle and 
blade, 

Which a man who was really a car- 
penter made. 


We think the Greek child must have 
harbored that sentiment when the 
rough pestle and mortar came into his 
hands with some real corn to bray into 
real flour. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


The London papers publish an appeal 
for funds for Cambridge University, is- 
sued by the Chancellor, which discloses 
an amazing state of things at that an- 
cient institution. Cambridge is but in- 
differently endowed all round, and 
umong the more pressing needs are ad- 
equate representation of modern lan- 
guages, Oriental studies (including 
Japanese), economics, architecture, 
agriculture and forestry. The Sedg- 
wick Museum of Geology lacks alike 
an adequate staff and endowment. 
Last, and not least, there is no Profes- 
sor of English of any kind, and the 
University Library (which now in- 
cludes Acton’s collection of books) can- 
not afford necessary expansion. 


Owen Wister’s skit, “How Doth the 
Simple Spelling Bee,” though its fun 
falls flat now and then, will furnish a 
good many hearty laughs for the con- 
servatives in the spelling reform dis- 
cussion. It pictures a convention of 
college professors, assembled at the call 
of a magnate who seems to be a cari- 
of Rockefeller and Carnegie 
formulate ai set of 
The phonetic 


cature 
combined, to 
rules for simplification. 
method being agreed on, each proceeds 
to make out his blackboard list. of 
words spelled according to the pro- 
nunciation of his own section, and the 
confusion that results is amusingly de- 
“But what is grantha?’ whis- 

“Can it be a_ breakfast- 
The Macmil- 


seribed. 
pers one. 
food?” answers another. 
lan Co. 


The current interest in the theme 
which Henry Thomas Colestock essays 
in “The Ministry of David Baldwin”— 
the dilemma confronting a young 
clergyman of advanced views who 
finds himself in a church whose leaders 
wre ultra-conservative—will ensure his 


story a certain popularity at once. 


Considered as fiction, its construc- 
tion is faulty, and its characters 
wooden, and as a picture of real 
life, the candid reader will find it dis- 
torted, often to the point of caricature. 
But as a partisan presentation, it has 
its effectiveness. There are some un- 
deniable “hits,” as when the Divinity 
School Professor, suggesting for a va- 
cant pulpit a candidate inclined to so- 
ciology, adds “We are beginning to 
make a specialty of this type, as it is 
freer from theological eccentricities, 
and less apt to dwell on disputed doc- 
trinal questions.” Thomas Y. Crowell 


& Co, 


The Academy remarks: 


It is surprising that some of the best 
bibliographies which are being issued 
to-day should be produced in the Uni- 
versity of California. The latest to 
come before our notice is a “Survey of 
Scottish Literature in the Nineteenth 
Century (with some reference to the 
Highteenth).” ‘The author is Mr. James 
Main Dixon, who, we notice, is a grad- 
uate of St. Andrews University and 
also holds an Edinburgh degree. His 
bibliography is full of interest. [rom 
it we learn that there have been about 
nine hundred separate editions of the 
poems of Robert Burns, complete or se- 
lected. Scott is the next author in 
point of popularity. Bibliographies 
are given of, among other authors, 
James Hogg, Robert Tannahill, John 
Leyden, whose works would surely be 
worth republishing, Thomas Campbell. 
John Galt, the literary progenitor of 
J. M. Barrie, Lockhart, Motherwell, 
Hugh Miller, Henry Glassford Bell— 
of whom it is remarked that his “Me- 
moir of Mary, Queen of Scots” has had 
no little effect in forming popular opin- 
ion on the subject—John Stuart 
Blackie, who was sinking into unde- 
served oblivion, John Brown, and 
George Gilfillan. The document wil! 
be found useful far outside the Uni- 
versity of California. 

















“Knowest thou the land?’ 








California is the land of wonders! 
It is the land of energy, the 
country of the men who do things. 


TheQverland Monthly 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


40th Is its written history —the unex- 
Year | tinguishable record of forty years. 


WOULDST KNOW THE LAND? 


Then read its beautifully illus- 
trated pages. See 
THE PICTURED PROGRESS 


of a stricken city. 
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OF SAN FRANCISCO 
is the Mother of Authors. 


IT IS A NOBLE COMPANY 
that fills its archives. 


Bret Harte Joaquin MILLER Kate Doucias WiGGcINn 
Mark Twain Jack Lonpon Horacr ANNESLEY VACHELI 
Henry Meape Bianp, and a hudred others. 

Its Illustrators are the best Its Press Work the Finest 
It has Living, Pulsing Literature 
TRY IT FOR AYEAR. Sample Copies on A pplication 


15 cents a copy $1.50 a year 























DIRT IS VARIOUS—always out of place. It 
mars lives and homes and people. ’Tis the best of 
good manners to be clean. A cake of HAND 
SAPOLIO is half a social introduction. 


CITY SOIL IS SMUT, smoke, grime. 
Country soil is just clean dirt; wholesome, but not 
pretty. Both yield to HAND SAPOLIO. The 
daintiest soap made. Indispensable to every one who 
desires the real beauty of perfect cleanliness. 


THE PORES are the safety valves of the body. If they 
be kept in perfect order by constant and intelligent bathing a 
very general source of danger from disease is avoided. HAND 
SAPOLIO is unequalled as a gentle, efficacious pere-opener. Other 
soaps chemically dissolve the dirt—HAND SAPOLIO removes it. 
Other soaps either gloss over the pores, or by excess of alkali 
absorb the healthful secretions which they contain, 








Its price is small, its use a fine habit. 











COMMONWEALTH|| THE LENOX HOTEL 


HOTEL 


COR. BOWDOIN STREET 
Opposite STATE HOUSE, Boston, Mass. 





HIS hotel is new and absolutely 
fire proof; even the floors are 
of stone; nothing wood but 
the doors. We offer‘you the 
following rates: Rooms with ; 
hot onl oil water and free MOOeRE WSS GANS aasaee 

public bath, $1 and $1.50 aday. Rooms 
with private bath, $1.50 and $2 a day. OUR OWN RAPID ELECTRIC CARRIAGES 
Will make a weekly rate for rooms with EXCLUSIVELY FOR PATRONS operate con- 
hot and cold water of $6 to $8; with tinuously every few minutes from Hotel to 





private bath, $9 to $10. Suites of two Business District and to all Depots and Wharves 
rooms with bath, $14 to $22. The cafe 
and dining room are first class. No bar 

and no liquors sold in hotel. “ EUROPEAN PLAN 


° - $1.50 per day and u 
STORER T. CRAFTS, - - Manager. aD: , 


GEORGE DUCHSCHERER, Proprietor 





























